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THE MISER’S HEIR, 





CHAPTER II. 
Hail, Memery, hail! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway’! 

“Is dinner ready ?”’ asked old Martin. 

“Tt will be preseatly, uncle,” responded handsome 
Roger. ‘‘ Did you know Mr. Mortlake was in the 
drawing-room? I suppose I must ask him to dine,” 

‘‘That’s how it is,” said old Martin, fretfully. 
“ Living in the country, every jackanapes that calls 
expects his luncheon or his dinner, and then he must 
have wine and strong ale if you please, just as if they 
cost nothing. I never go out: 1 never ask anybody 
but old Ben Crooke to give me a glass of mulled port 
with a thin toast once a year. But you go up and 
visit your friends in Loudon, and they expect to come 
sponging on me. It’s too bad, upon my word it is, 
and everything is such a frightful price just now. 
Meat is so abominably dear, and wheat has gone up, 
too, lately.”’ 

Miser Martin, who had plenty of cattle upon his 
farms, rose to his feet and shuffled about the room in 
his carpet slippers in a great state of excitement and 
annoyance. 

His great-nephew watched him with a smile, half- 
impatient, balf-amused. 

** Well,” he cried, at length, “if he stops to dinner, 
this great friend of yours, he must take me as I am, 
in my everyday clothing. I can’t be stopping to 
change my coat. I have only got one other suit, you 
know, Roger. Two suits are quite enough for any 
reasonable man, though I don’t know how many you 
Sontrive to wear out in the year.” 

“My dear uncle,’’ said Roger, smiling, “do not 
distress yourself. My friend Mortlake cares nothing 
for appearances. You have never yet been intro- 
duced to him, Indeed this is the first time he has 
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(MISS SPINNETT# PRODUCES A PANIC. ] 


visited Greywold, and I think you will find him a 
delightful companion. He can talk un all subjects, 
he has been abroad a great deal, and he can give you 
information regarding the prices of stocks, railway 
shares, and soon. He is a thorough money-making 
man, and has realised a large fortune.”’ 

‘* Thave heard of him, I have heard of him,” said 
Martin, his steel-blue eyes sparkling with a species 
of nervous excitement. ‘‘ He makes money fast 
enough ; but he spends—he spends! He lives in a 
great house of his own, somewhere at the west end, 
and he has it furnished like a duke’s palace. He 
buys diamonds, paintings, and Sévres vases. A man 
shoulda’t spend if he makes money ; he should save.” 

Martin was still shuffling about the room in his 
carpet slippers. He had his back turned to his 
nephew, and Roger fancied therefore that he did not 
perceive the gesture of unutterable contempt which 
he made behind his uncle’s back, nor the grimace, 
aa half-disdainful, which he bestowed upoo 

im. 


He was mistaken, however. An ancient mirror 
in @ tarnishgd frame of an oval shape—a mirror 
which Roger would have designated oldas the hills, 
and which he often said he believed had served asa 
toilette-glsss for the Egyptian women before the 
building of the pyramids—this mirror, in spite of a 
crack across the face, revealed only too plainly to 
Martin Thorncliffe the gesture and expression of his 
nephew. 

He turned round upon him quickly, anger glisten- 
ing in his eyes and a bitter smile upon his mouth. 

“So, so !”’ he said, “‘s0,s0! That isthe way you 
amuse yourself behind my back, Master Roger Thorn- 
cliffe! Oh, I have no doubt you and your friends 
make merry at my eccentricities when I am cut of 
sight and hearing. Your grandfather before you did 
the same when we were boys together, and I have 
been a target for the wit of fools ever since I was 
breeched. Your father spared me; yes, and I never 
knew your sister Ethel to mock me, not once since she 
was @ baby.” 
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The handsome dark face of Roger became suffused 
with a crimson flush. 

His great-uncle could hardly have made any more 
annoying remark than one on the comparative merits 
of his sister Ethel and himself. ‘ 

There were times when the miser’s heir felt great 
jealousy of his pretty sister—groat fear lest in a sud- 
den fit of spleen old Martin might constitute her his 
heiress, and leave his great-nephew utterly uvpro- 
vided for, 

True, Ethel was so noble and so generous that she 
would be likely to haud over the greater pari of the 
bequest to her brother. 

But it would be humiliating to receive a fortune in 
such @ way, and, besides, Etiel might marry, and her 
husband might prevent her giving anything at all 
from her huge fcrtune to ber brother. 

He hastened to set himself right with his uncle, 
and we regret to say that in his anxiety to do this 
Roger was guilty of the meanness of trying to set Lis 
sister wrong. 

“Ah, Uncle Martin, you have never been married, 
and you have never associated much with women. I 
am very wrong, but still 1 know more about young 
ladies than youdo. Certainly [ know much more 
about Ethel than you do, and let me tell you that she 
is quite proud of what she calls ‘her senso of 
humour,’ and for every once that I may have seen 
something ludicrous in you, or in anybody else, Etiel 
has seen something fuuny, and has laughed at it too, 
a dozen times. Girls are so sly, you will always hear 
school-mistresses affirm that, Uncle Martin.’’ 

‘* What are your experiences of schoolmistressos ?” 
asked old Martin, with a sneor. “But I have no 
doubt you are quiteright. Girls are sly, and Ethel 


is sly, and perhaps even your father, James Thorn- 
cliffe, was as cunning as avy of you, and used to 
make grimaces at me when my back was turned. 
Now lead the way to the large breakfast-room, for I 
suppose we shall dine there as we usually do, and 
you can introduce me to your friend Morilake.”’ 


The breakfast-room at Greywold was a more 
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cheerful room than the dining room, Instead of 
iooking upon the gloom of the shrubbery it com- 
mand d a-wiew of the grass plot, adorned with 
several flower beds. 

Ethel and Miss Melville had cultivated the flowers, 
and, late as was the season, the lawn was gay with 
geraniums, dablias, aud many other brightly tinted 
blossoms. 

Mr. Mortlake was looking ont of window when 
old and young Thorncliffe entered. He turned 
cound to face them just as the old gardener, dressed 
in the shabbiest suit of black imaginable, entered 
witb the lamp. 

Ile was introduced to old Martin, who bowed to 
him, aud smiled his cynical smile, at the same time 
pointing to the table, 

‘* Boe seated,” said Squire Thornoliffe, courteously. 
* If you have waked from Chilworth Station, you 
must want your dinner.” 

“Tnank you for your hospitality, Mr. Thorn- 
cliffe,”’ returned Mortlake, speaking in a very piea- 
sant and respectful manner, * but I Iunched at 
Chilworth, and | have no great appetite to boast of.” 

“Ip one seusethat is unfortunate,” said the gentle- 
map miser. “ beeanse we are such plain folke bere, 
Mr. Mortlake, thet we seldom bring any sauce toour 
table but thatof appetite,” 


‘* Aud it ieundeubtedly the best,” replied Mort+} 


lake. 
The ol:igardener then brought in the soup. 
‘ Where are the ladies ?” cried old Martin, suddpalyy 
and angrily. 
“ They are gone to spend the day at Dae 
replied Rogers. ‘They said when they started 
they shenid)net be back to dinmer—so Spinnette tell@/ 
me—bug. thas they would be back in time to make) 


your coffeein the drawing-room, and to give wa@|tlie blood eurdie in his veins. 
1} & chorus.0f émeited. female voices in various: tones | 


little mamie,” j 
“* Ali, well,” rejoined old Martin, “ perhaps iVepmm/ 


well.” ” . 


fe the: ‘af Heaven and 
eyes. oa] what ‘ ae 
He wagpusitively thank/ylto reflect that as-he het}: ia 
to supplyae, un bidden guest with soup-and bevf) ad } 
Q 


Anyone #haknew the old aguire would have untiity. 
Stood theigleam of coomtaitinn in his ie 


pastry, aud, abeve all, with ale.and wine, somevody 


else was extending the aame hospitality to two medi 
f t 


ers of ig,own family. 
The dinner proceeded gailyenongh. be, 
Mr. Mortiake conversed onjsabjects that were ine 
teresting to Roger and the squire, and he conweraad 
pleasantly, } gee 


He wea tall maa, of perhapalibviag itt f 
large and tiuscular, bas, well-knit mgs 
his complexion was pale and dark ; hie. heir, thiek, 
busy, and curling, was jet black, 

But looking sirwight at him, in spite of his con- 
stant smile aud efforts to render himself agreeable, 
one was struck by « certain expression in the counie- 
nance which it would have puzzled the keenest 
pbhysiognomist to define, 

Was itevil? Was it good? Was it a mixture of 
both? Was it simpiy an indication of intellectual 
powe: ? His eyes were light coloured and large, 
sqQuewhat promivent. The nose was small and ill- 
formed—an insignificant snub, with large nostrils 
out of all proportion. 

In fact this ugly nose of Movtlake’s would have 
mace maby people call him an ugly man. His lips | 
were thin and well formed, shaded by a thick 
Moustache, jet black as his hair; his teeth were 
maguificently white and regular. 

_ As for the brow it was singularly low, and the 
jetty hair growing down upon it gave altogether a 
Sinister look to the paie, peculiar face. 

While the gentlemen were sitting over their wine, | 
of which Mr. Mortlake partook but sparingly, the 
low rumbling of thander wag heard, and immediately 
afterwards lightuimg flashed across the sky—the 
ehutters had been closed—and the rain be.an to 
descend in ® complete deluge against the glass 
pane 8. 

* Ethel will uot come home to-night,” said young 
Roger; and you Mr. Mortlake, must not dream of 
returning to Cuilworth ; Spinnette will see about a 







| heard Miss Spinvette a screaming, and I ran out 





father, aud she fell into fits, or semething*of thesort, 
and everybody says her expression is so much alt-rad 
since, and that she ecans and scrutiuises-every fac’ 
that comes pear her in such a remarkab'e manner, 
whenever, that isto say, she sves.a mele stranger 
for the first time. She appeared, for th» fitst ten 
years after the occurrence, as though she were al ways 
louking out for Robert Pole, the murderer, and she 
always used to say that she was sure that she would 
some day or other be able to bring him to justice, for 
she had had a dream in which a warrior bai appeared 
to her with a flaming sword, and on the blade was 
the word ‘ Retribution,’ gleaming in letters of fire.’’ 
Mr. Mortlake burst into, musical laugh, drain-d 
his glass of sherry, aud then said, gaily : 
“What @ romantic old person! 1 must make her 
aintence.”’ 
he evening passed off without any more especi- 
ally iuterestiug conversation, ; 
Phe storm @ontinued. Old Martin retired at ten. 
o'clock; aud then Mortlake and Roger, when the 


established themselves before it, with glasses, cigare; 
how water, anda tall bottie-filied with cognac. 
Just as Weré:seated the sound of wheels-be 
came audible in: the front of the,hatise, 
* Why, Ethel bas come back in the Denethorpe 
after alj,’’ said Roger. 


gre Mortlske, turning palieWith emotion, 
ei, a lamp as he spokej@nd dashed out-to- 
‘ wikede the hall, 4 
; ip rab a@ moment behitjd to stir the fire. 


r pioreig yell ae made the Roger cteep-end 


terror: the po . ; 
ed out the passage. , 
pa he otied,. 


' -@marreR rit. 
‘Tamme slittlecrowd in the hallconsisting-of 
‘fbeiwom be ts the two Indies wh had arrived} 


‘end: Mr. Mort ; ‘iso the gardener had jast 


the first"person to discover the ®ody of my poor q 


gardener had made up the fire in the diming-room, |, 


* ly give. me. the happines@ef going to weleeme he 


througi: all the ay house rang enol’) 
esh 


“A villain-wWith red hair—half #@ red as murder, 
and a fair, freckled facapand a thin Roman no=e, 
with the bridge a little arehed. Oh, I know thef:co 
—I know the face! A cunning fase, young in ye rs 
and old in wickedness ; and I[ have seen it again to- 
night, grewn older, butstill the same face, etanding 
there in tte hall, and all the bushy hair about the 
forehead red—red as blood, and the marderous 
hand stretched out holding a lamp to light Miss 
Dthel in.’” 

* Good Heavens!” eried Roger. ‘“Spinnette has 
gone raving mad. Poor cteature!” : 

“She is ill,” exclaimed Ethel, compassionately, 
‘and we ought to get her te bed.” *- 
‘But first of all-let us give her a little brandy, 
su Mise Melville. “ Inanother moment sno 
will faint; her nerves are completely shattered. 

Let us get her into the dining-rooin at once.” 


Roger Thornoliffe accordingly :|most carried old 
Spinnette into the dining-room ani seated her in an 
arm-chair, 

In lien of sin back exhausted, as everybody 
| thought she do, Spinnette sat bolt upright 
and:etared into . 

She was-# tall old) woman, five feet eight at 


gannt, flat cnested, dressed 
in ruety bi “® witite oap on her head, her 
hale Meetenati ienatarte @lose to her forehead, 2 








wwithecarcely bridge enough 
yair af ste: spectacles which 


agemgieaming through the 


bind wrinkled, and now 


<r had fa(len in through 
eer he | thin lips quivered 
‘@ith exsitement: mingled with indignant 
| pessiom, aS. © 4 
ee. ythe gaunt housekeeper at 


Malf-filled with hot brandy 

ity. 

He ) ee hand of the house- 
keeper between h : 

atie, Dolly, andthe gardener, crowded abont the 


Mix Mortlake stood upon ‘the rug and stared at 
te with a great look of curiosity on his pale, 


‘ace. . 
Poomdld:lady 1” he said, compatsionately, ‘‘ It 
is a@ort of fit; she will want care—” 
tte got down some of the brandy, though, 





stpod opem- i, 
pefixed with terror end-astehish meat, listening 
the shricks.of the wamem, — 

There wete only: three Women touasFeam, Spinnetiags 
French Marié; Who . still remai 

in the house, and Doily, a young kitchea maid. 

This trio indeed composed the whole of the female 
= at Greywold, but they made noise enough 

or ten, 

What there was to scream about noone could 
tell. 

Ethel and her governess were as much astonished 
at the noise as was everybody else. 

Mr. Mortiake was holding a lamp, and staring 
blankly at the shrieking women. 

‘*In Heaven’s name cease that clatter!’’ roared 
young Roger, at length, “if you don’t want every 
one of you to be bundled out into the rain, and to 
pass the night in the shrubbery !’’ 

He tarned round now, and addressed himself par- 
ticularly to Dolly the kitchen maid. 

** Can't you answer a simple question?” said he. 
“What is all this screeching for?’’ 

**] don’t know, sir,’’ faltered Dolly. 


Only I 


from the kitchen passage, and I see her standing 
agen the wall, like she’s a doing now, with her eyes 
glaring like mad, and a hollerin’ loud enough to 
waken the dead; and then Marie, she comes down 
the great staircase, and when she sees Miss Spin- 
nette she begins @ cryin’ out as if she was bein’ 
killed, and so a 
* And so,” said Roger, ‘‘as you thought they did 
not make noise enough you would help then. What 
idiots women are !” 
With which sweeping compliment to the fair sex, 








bed for you.” 
* Who?” asked Mr. Mortlake, quickly. 
*“Spi.wette,” returued Roger, “ our housekeeper ; 
she is nearly seveuty, but she is as active as a girl; 
® taithful creature, pale, tali, grim, and ghostly-look- 
De enough to frighten you if she should chauce to 
ta k into your room some night with a dark lantern. 
She had a dreadfal fright some years ago, wheu my 
arte was wurderead, A rascal, calling biiuself 
rrapted Mr, Mortlake, pouring himself 


Ol sherry, “ | have heard tue story ; 


I satelpiet 3, as Lam not fond of liorrors, wu) P 


» WAS ¢ ig t 


say that Spinuette was | passion of a madwoman. 


Roger rushed forward and seized Spinnette by the 
arm. 

“Come into the dining-room,” sxid he, “and 
drink a tumbler of brandy, and let us ace if that 
will quiet your nerves. You'll have a fit if you 
don’t leave off screaming. Are you going mad, old 
Spinnette ?” 

He shook her arm with a sort of rough kindness. 

“A ghost, a ghost, master Roger! I have seen 
a ghost, Master Roger: This is the night, the seven- 
teenth of October, and just such a storw, and your 





as ifseemed, with great difficulty. 

Ail at once her gisace fell upon Mr. Mortlake. 

St shuddered git gut her hand ap to her eyes. 
“Who is he?” said, suddeniy, pointing to 
him. “ Who iste ell me his name ?” 

“T will answer you myself, Miss Spiunette,” said 
Mr. Mortiake, drawing a chair close,seating himself, 
and looking compassionately into the ghastly face 
of the housekeeper. ‘‘ My name is Mortiake, and 
I live at Bolton House, South Kensington. Lam a 
stockbroker. By birth I am an Irisnman, and my 
father is still alive—an alderman of the Oity of 
Dublin. If you desire to inquire into my antece- 
dents, do so, by all means; they will stand the test 
of most rigid scrutiny. And now, to wind up the 
account which I have given of myse.f, I will make 
one statement and ask ouequestion. My statement 
is that, as I nave neither red bushy hair nor an 
aquiline pose, you are hardly fair in associating me 
with the elegaat’ and accomplished young gentle- 
man Who committed so atrocious crime twenty years 
ago in this old bouse. My.question bears reference 
to the same subject. Pray, do I resemble Mr. 
Robert Pole in any other particular ?” 

Old Spianette groaned. 

“ The voice,’’ she said, ‘is not the same—the face 
is not the same; and yet—and yet—and yet, why 
do I think of bim whenI hear you, and see you? 
Why do I feel that ne and you are one—are one— 
are one ?”’ 

She repeated the two words three times, like 4 
witch reacing an incanration. 

Roger barst into a loud laugh. 

“Dear Mortiake,” said he aside to his friend, 
don’t take itso seriously. Poor Spiunette hos 
brooded on one idea until it has turned her brain. 
And now I suppose she will be atcacking all our 
gentlemen guests in the sane fasiion. Se will be 
superannuated presently, and we must get her into 
one of the alms-houses, poor thing.” 

**T couid manage that for you easily,’’ said Mort- 
lake, gently. ‘i take such an interest in charities 
of that kind, and | have endowed several of tiem 
largely. Probavly por Miss Spinnette will have 
saved a little independence ont of twr salary, and 
that she may enjoy, while the benevolence of tie 





dear father was murdered— murdered and robbed— 
robbed by @ villain—a villain calied Nobert Pole, 
‘ole, Pole!” 


Sne shrieked tho name out, indeed, with the 


institution will supply her with house and furniture, 


| firing and candies, and a pound a wees. 1 wast 
| Sates of poor Spinnette; thkere’s sumetiing in- 
| teresting about aer, and fe 


{ Roger shrugged his shoulders. 
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“T- gan hardly compliment you on your taste, my 
dear fellow,”’ said he, ‘‘ especially to-night, when 
poor Spinnete praeere to me to bear a great resem- 
blance to,one of the witches in ‘ Macbeth,’ who has 
discarded rags, a broomstick, and the open heath, 
for rusty black silk, a high-backed chair, and a 
place before a blazing fire, lighted, not at the mouth 
of a vavern, but in the dining-room grate of an old 
manor house,”’ 

‘* She is, nevertheless, interesting,” said Mortlake. 
** Strong individuality like hers is always interesting. 
You may safely depend upon me doing my very best 
for your worthy housekeeper.” 

By this time old Spinnette had gulped down the 
brandy, and was staring stupidly about her like one 
who had just awakened from a trance. 

Presently she began to- weep. 

“‘IT beg your pardon, dear Master Roger!” she 
said. “I don’t know what came over me. I am 
afraid Ihave been rude to yonder gentieman; but 
he—he is so like that Robert Pole-of: course he 
can’t help the likeness-——” 

‘Pray talk no more about it; Spinnette,” said 
Miss Melville; ‘you will only excite: yourself, and 
become ill again. Let Dolly take you to bed. In the 
morning you willbe all right,” 

Spinnette rose to her: feet. 

Dolly supported her on: one side, Marie on the 
other, and in this manner the gaunt oid woman in 
rusty black silk tottered:ont of the apartment. 

Ethel Thorneliffe had thrown off her hat and 
cloak, and now she stood by the side,of the high, 
carved mantelpicee, looking thoughtfully into: the 


fire. 

Mr. Mortlake watched: her ‘as if he could have 
devoured her with his eyes. 

Ethel was between twenty and one-and-trventy. 
It would be impossible: far poet. to imagine, .or 
painter to depicts lovelier: young woman. 

Her hair was-dark, black in some lights, and in 
oitone shot over as if were by.s warm chestnut 

nthag. 


Ib was glossy and abundant, and worn as fashion | 


dictates. 

Her face was:.@.perfest oval, and her features of 
the pusest. type. 

Her violet colonred eyea, large and Instrous, were 
fringed by extremly long lashes. 

Her form was exqnisite,:tall, slender, and grace- 
fully rounded, and the expression of the charm- 
ing face was lovelier than the mere form and colour- 


ing. 

Ethel had almost a divine look at times, there 
was 80 much compassionate tenderness in the large 
eyes, ‘ : 

She-was not a very. high-spirited or’ livély girl; 
she was not given to boisterous mirth, wit, or re-* 
partee § she belonged’ more to the dreamy and 
thoughtful order of women: 

The story of her father’s déath-had always affoeted 
her deeply, she frequently told her governess that she 
felt convinced that a strong and tender affection 
would have subsisted between herself and her father, 
had he lived, and that his loss to her had been a very 
terrible one, 

Miss Melville had been accustomed. to comfort her 
by reminding her that never having known ber father, 
she had in reality been spared the anguish of his loss, 
but Ethel had always shaken ber head, and answered 
solemnly ; 

‘* It has been a great loss to me.” 

This more especially during her childhood—of late 
years it may have been that other thoughts had occu- 
pied the mind of Ethel—-thoughts of lite rather than 
of death ; of love, rather than of loss. 

Denethoerpe was an.old family residence, which 
dated back from the days of the Tudors, It possessed 
& famous park, 

Queen Elizabeth hergelf had ridden there with 
hawk and hound,in those days of. merry England 
which have passed away for ever. 

The family who now occupied Denéthorpe was:and 
had been in a condition of chronic ruin for sume years. 
Syuire Fairfax the nominal owner, for he really was 
nothing else, had mortgaged the laud, the house, and 
even the plate and furnituxe, almostto within a han- 
dred pounds of its value. 

His father before him had been reckless and extra- 
vagant to a degree, and Henry Fairfax, the squire, 
inherited the foibles of his parent. : 

_ The estate had come down to him heavily encum- 
bered, and now there was not an acre of it which could 
descend clear of all debt to his eldest son Obristopher, 
the heir of his ruin, and the inheritor of his follies 
and extravagances. 

_ His wife was a charmiag woman, whose energy, 
industry, and talent had long been the prop of the 
falling house. 

She had a small independen: fortune, and with the 
interest arising from this, she had done wonders. She 
Nad defrayed all the private expenses of the house, 


ed how was supporting him,while he studied for the 
ar. 

She had also assisted her husband in satisfying the 
demands of some of the. move, importunate of his 
creditors. 

There was a daughter named Juliette ono year 
older than Ethel, « light spirited brunette, whom 
circumstances could not daunt, and who persisted in 
seeing things couluer de rose;,even all thuse dreary 
realities of her everyday life, which brought the 
lines into her mother’s face,.and turned her bright 
hair gray. 

Martin Thorncliffe had long held a heavy mortgage 
on Denethorpe for the interest up to the present time 
had always been regularly paid. 

Harold and Julictte Fairfax, Roger and Ethel 
Thorncliffe, had been playmates off and on from their 
childhood 

Their acquaintance dated back to a certain day 
wheu there had beens fite at Denethorpe in the 


park. 

Miss Melville had taken Hithel. Koger was home 
for his holidays, 

In the park they encountered Mrs. Fairfax with her 
son Harold, and her daughter Juliette. 

The lady and the governess struck up an acquaint- 
ance which afterwards ripened into friendship, and 
the boys and girls began to:play with each.o her at 
onee, as if they had been-acquainted all ‘heir lives. 

Afterwards there were many invitatiuns from 
Denethorpe, and the Greywold children were per- 
mitted by their uncle to visit, and sometimes to ask 
the young Fairfaxes in retern 

Years passed on, and when our story opens, the 
god of love had dyed: the world rose colour for 
Harold, Fairfax aud the) Thorucliffe; ae yet there 
was no engagement between the pair. 

The law studént, penniless, with his way to make 
in the world-and with ‘no prospect, save that of in- 
horiting, ab some distant time, say two thoussad 
pounds of his mother’s small fortune, felt that in a 
pecanisry point ot view it was mad presumption on 
his part toaddress Miss Thorneliffe, who was already 
looked upen:as a great heixess‘in the county. 

He had thus never spoke then to Kchel in so 
many words, but she knew what was in bis beart, 
hand he tlattered himself that he knew what was in 


hens. 

Juliette and Roger flirted openty, quarrelled, 
became jealous, and made it up again. 

The miser's heir would have been « splendid 
match for Juliette, aid she used aften to declare 
that his expected wealth was his chief attraction in 
her eyes. R 
| She would tell him-so to his-face, when he would 
inf>rm her that he had a great mind to marry her 
just for spite, to quarrel with his uncle, to reduce 
her to poverty, and compel her to take to fancy 
needlework, and to teaching music for a liv-lihvod. 

jt used to say that would take the iusulence vut 
of her. 
Ethel and Miss Melville had spent a picasant day 
epough at Denethorpe. Harold was at home for a 
few days. Nota word of love had passed between 
him and Miss Thornejiffe: yet the besutiful Ethel 
had come back calm .nd hopeful for tue future. 

Mr. Mortlake kuew nothi.g of this Denethorpe 
friendship or flirtation. His acquaintance with 
Ethel dated to about a twelvemontn previous to the 
opening of our atory. 

Roger he had known more than two years. He 
had met him in London at some musig-hall, club, or 
theatre. 

It would be difficult to say what had first of all 
attracted the two men to each other, notwithstanding 
which there were several who did not scruple to give 
their opinion as to the cause of attraction on either 


side. 

First of all, Roger was new to London life, said 
the gossips; his uncle was a miser, and he had 
scarcely anything to spend of his own. Day after 
day, therefore, who could teach him whore tu borrow 
money, and who could initiate him into the life of a 
young man about town, would be likely to be 
lis'ened to with avidity by a young man panting 
with eagerness to ta-te all the pleasures of the world ? 
Next, why should Mr. Mortlake be attracted towards 
Roger? 

Again the gossips of the clubs answered their own 
question. 

Mortlake was an enormously rich man, his fortune 
had been made in the colonies, and nobody knew 
anything about his family or connections. 

His acquaintances were chiefly among those whom 
he had obliged ; he had speculated successfuily in the 
stocks, and was known to be on terms of intimacy 
with several rich city men and their families; but 
this was popularly supposed to be very tar frow 
satisfying the millionaire stockbroker. 

He had » hankering after the society of ancient 





ne had sent her youngest son Harold to college, 








Norman families—he had a craving for escutcheons, 


heraldic devices. bla» blood, and historical tradition 
—he was fond of titles, especially when they were 
old ; and all his gol.i, his mansion at Kensington, \.is 
varied accomplishments, ad undoulted intelleci ual 
p wers, had not sutlieed 10 procure him society »neh 
as he coveted, 

Now Roger Thorneliffe’s family was,one of the 
oldest in Kngland, »nd ha be chosen he could have 
gone to court, and visited i very high circles. 

To say the truth of Roger, hgwever, he was not 
particularly ambitious in these particnlars; he carod 
for passions of a somewhat grosser surt—he |i sed 
horse-racing and dinners at Richwond, the sueiety of 
racing men and gctreases, he had a growing pas.ion 
fo: gambling, 

Some of his enemies whispered he was not in lif- 
ferent to the charms of wine, 

With all this he was proud of his fino person, «nd 
he liked to show his handsome face and splendid 
figure occasionally in the salons and ball-rooms «f « 
few aristocrats, where his ancient family name had 
procured him a footing, 

Now, said the gossips, Mortlake has shown young 
Roger fast London life, and in return young Rovor 
has introduced Mr. Mortlake to Lady Fanny Parielie 
aud her set. 

Lady Fanny Parnelle was a thin widow iady, with 
a good estate in Scotland, a fine house in Portiand 
Place, and an onuly «aughter, heiress to the estat , an 
excessively clumay, stout, plaiu, stupid young lady of 
about twenty, 

It needed all Esther Parnelle’s money to get her 
married. 

Of this stern fact Lady Fanny was fully aware, 
and, up to this time, the poor girl had only rece ved 
such offers as it would have been impossible for b er 
to accept. 

A ovuple of dissipated roués, whom it was knowo 
were in danger of sheriffs otticors and imprisonuent, 
bad each made a frantic attempt to catch at the fat, 
red hand of Mise Esther, as a wesns of saving them- 
selves from impending ruin, 

In both these cases Lady Fanny had interfered, 
and then handsome Royer Thorncliffe was intruduced, 
and soon after that he brought forward his friend 
Mortlake. 

Now, said the gossips, “each of these men has ob- 
tained what he :wisned for.. Young Roger has jearnt 
where and how to burrow money, and Mr. Mortlake 
is invited to some of Lady Fanny’s most exc)usive 
parties ; and who knows but what he may worry 
Miss. Esther after all, and then be will have gained 
® position for himself at once in the aristocratic 
world, 

Mr. Mortlake had positively paid a great deal of 
atteution.to the plain, stupid Esther, and, since he 
was very rich and very alever, and it wha so difficult 
even with al] her woney toget « busbandfor Esser, 
the diplomatic, proad Lady, Fagny bad syiled apoo 
the dark, pale stockbroker, 

Then just a year before cur story begins a certain 
Colonel Brand, «cousin of the young Tiornelitfes on 
their mother’s side, had returned from India with 
his wife and family, taken « fine house in Lonion, 
travelled down to Greywold for the sake of maniug 
acquaintance with his cousins, and afterwards, with 
the consent of old Martin, hv had t: ken away Echel 
aud her companion, Miss Meivilie, to spend tie 
autamn at the sea-side witn his wife and daughters 
and part of the winter at his town house, 

This bad been Exnel Thorvcliffe’s first introduc- 
tion to the world. The scanty allowance wnica 
ber miserly old ancle afforded her was not neariy 
evuough to enable her to make those splendid toletice 
which fashionable Iadies deligut in, and when sig 
bad appeared at two balls in the same pink silk, ail. 
ferently trimmed each time by the skilful hands of} 
Miss Melville, she refused to remain in Leudou au: 
longer, Yet at those two balls beautiful Ethel cow: 
pletely outshone every lady present, avd liad eapti- 
vated the heart of Mr. Mortlake, her brotuer’s 
friend. She knew potning of this, however, and 
shehad almost forgotten tue existence of Mr. Murt- 
lake. She received him, however, Bow wilt ® 
welcome smile, and the stockbrokyr bowed dows 
more and more under the charms of her fascipation. 

“You ging and play, Miss Thernoliffe?” said 
Mortlake, timidly. ‘ Are you too tired to delight 
us this evening with a song ?” 

“Ttis not that J am too tired, Mr. Mortlake,” 
rejoined Et:.ei, sweetly, * bul auy nvise in this reom 
moupts to the chamber of my uncie and disturbs 
him, We never heave musiv bere after ten o’clock 
at night,” 

+ To-morrow, however, I hope we suall have 
pleasure of hearing you sing an: play as you user 
do at Lady Fauny Parnelle's. 








* Pray uow is Mstuer ?”’ asked Mi = Melville. 
Mr. Mortlake smiled as ne su~w: I: 
“ The last time I had the pieasure of seeing Me 
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Iarnelle was at @ croquet party at Richmond, at 
Colonel Hunt’s. I think she has grown stouter than 
ever, and certainly redder faced. It was quite pain- 
ful to see her toddling off after the ball, when her 
antagonist had sent it into the bushes. It was 
more the gaitof an over fed City alderman than that 
of a fashionable young lady ; and there seemsto be 
great want of taste in the costume of poor Miss 
Esther. She was stuffed, on the day of the croquet 
party, into a blue silk much too tight for her, and, 
her face being of such a purple hue, and her rich 
carbuncle brooch and ear-rings shining in the sun, 
it was altogether such want of harmony in tho 
arrangement of colour. She should wear grey now 
—grey silk and black, Her only ornaments should 
be cither plain gold, or, if she wears stones, let 
them be emerald or yellow topaz or opal. She ought 
to avoid red, with that unfortunate complexion of 
bers.” 

Ethel looked gravely at the fire while Mr. Mort- 
lake was descanting upon the imperfections of poor 
Esther Parnelle. She was not one to be amused by 
tbe want of attractiveness in another woman. 

‘*T wish she had seme one to advise her in the 
choice of dress,’”’ said Ethel. ‘“Icould make her 
jook differently, 1 believe.” 

‘© Why, bless you, she wouldn’t take advice,” cried 
Roger, with alaugh. ‘ It used to be quite amusing 
to hear poor Lady Fanny trying to instil a little 
common sense into that girl’s head—wasn’t it, Mort- 
lake? Why we saw her once ata ball with a face 
ikea peony, dressed in crimson silk and loaded with 
loral ornaments—didn’t we, Mortlake? A regular 
cred republican is Miss Esther——”’ 

Ethel was silent. Then Mortlake said: 

‘* Is there the remotest chance, Miss Thorncliffe, of 
your visiting your relation, Colonel Brand, this winter 
in London ?” 

“*] fear not,” said Ethel. 
much, but——”’ 

She paused, aud glanced at Miss Melville. Both 
of them knew how scanty was poor Ethel’s stock of 
finery, and that it was like asking old Martin for an 
ounce of his flesh to ask him for a ten pound note; 
besides Ethel bad no ornaments whatever except an 
old set of garnets which had belonged to her mother. 
She started and flushed, and was quite shocked when 
she heard her brother break iuto a loud laugh, and 
turning to Mortlake, exclaim : 

“You would never guess, I am sure, why she 
cannot go to all these fine parties which her friends 
would invite her toin London. It’s because old 
Miser Martin won't give her money to buy proper 
dresses—and girls want ear-rings, you know, and 
brooches, and bracelets to go to those sort of places. 
For fifteen pounds I'd get her a set of ornaments that 
would do for ® whole season. Young girls, you 
know, don't want such a variety in jewellery, and 
just a set of pure gold, set with aqumarine or pale 
pink topaz, would be all that Ethel would want, so 
long as it was fashionable; and then about three silk 
bali dresses with nice trimmings would see her 
through the season — and those could be got for 
another fifteen pounds. But Miser Martin won't 
epend a guinea—not a guinea upon the poor child. 
Isn’t it abominable ?”’ 

“ Roger,” said Ethel, in an agitated voice, “ how 
can you to a stranger ?”’ 

“Mr, Mortlake is nota stranger to me, my dear 
child ; he is one of my best friends.” 

Ethel’s large, sweet eyes were filled with tears of 
mortification, though not of anger. She took her 
chamber candlestick and then extended her hand to 
Mr. Mortlake. 

“ Good night, Mr. Mortlake,’’ she said. ‘ It is past 
my time for retiring, and I know you will excuse me. 
Miss Melville, too, is tired——”’ 

Mr Mortlake bowed, and wished both of the ladies 
good night. 

As soon as they had left the room he turned round 
fiercely upon Roger. 

** You have made her hate me for life,’’ he cried. 
* You have taken away the only thing which made 
existence worth having—the chance of one day win- 
ning Ethel Thorncliffe to my arms as my bride. 
She isa proud woman, and a proud woman never 
forgets or forgives @ mortification such as you have 
inflicted on her now. She will forgive you—yes, for 
you are her brother ; but she will hate me to the day 
of her death,” 

“Don't make an ass of yourself, my dear fellow,” 
cricd Roger, with a gay laugh. ‘ Ethel is a saint. 
She (doesn’t know what pride means, or anger either ; 
and as for hatred, she doesn’t understand the word. 
Listen tome. I wish to consult you particularly. 
If you can help me out of my difficulties, why, Ethel 
skall be your bride——” 

Mortlake gasped for breath, 


“ T should like it very 


‘* Speak,’’ he said, in a husky tone. 
you wish for, Roger Thorncliffe ?’’ 

The conference between these two lasted until the 
early hours of the October morning. 


(To be Continued.) 


“ What do 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 








OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Tom TaYtor’s really well-constructed drama 
** Clancarty,” has been revived at this theatre. Its 
revival was an interesting feature in the re-appear- 
ance in her native country of an interesting and 
finished actress, Miss Bella Pateman, in the leading 
role. If we are rightly informed, Miss.Pateman, 
after playing at a very early age with moderate 
success in Birmingham, Jersey, and the provinces, 
repaired to America. There by labour, study, and 
the assiduous practice of her profession, she has 
risen to the position of leading actress at the first 
theatres—especially Booth’s theatre, in the great 
republic. We shall not detail the well-known story 
of Mr. Taylor’s play. We can conscientiously say 
that the conception of the character of Lady Clan- 
carty isat once marked by poetic sensibility and 
womanly power. True artistic perception ig em- 
bodied in the imagined form of her unknown hus- 
band, to whom she has been married in her child- 
hood, and whose person and mind she seems to have 
created in an abstraction. Her awakening to the 
reality when her husband) first woos her as a dis- 
guised friend and then betrays his own secret; was 
worked like the awakening from a dream. The 
audience evinced their appreciation of the actress 
by their profound and repressed emotion. Miss 
Pateman held them in her grasp, and the audience 
testified their appreciation of her power by their 
hearty plaudits at the close. Mr. Henry Nevilleas 
Clancartyjshowed to advantage his polished, gentle- 
manly, and nervous style of action and elocution, 
and the minor parts by Mr. Pateman (Scum Good- 
man), the King (Mr. Flockton), Lord Spencer (Mr. 
Archer), Lady Betty Noel (Miss Camille Dubois), 
show that the Olympic has a company of actorsand 
actresses who only want a good play (and ‘‘ Clan- 
carty”’ is a good play) to make their mark, and 
command the patrons of the drama in its best form 
and interpretation. 


FOLLY THEATRE. 


Mr. Caries Dickens has been cruelly used of 
late by dramatisers. He complained in life bitterly 
of the stage-versions of his stories, and the stage 
caricatures of his character-sketches, What he 
would have said to Mr. Harry Paulton’s three act 
travestie of “‘ Pecksniff’” we dare not conjecture. 
The bit cut out of “ Martin Ohuzzlewit’’ is merely 
a string of comic situations in which Mr. Lionel 
Brough (Pecksniff) is the central figure, and a most 
amusing figure too. Miss Violet Cameron as Merry 
Pecksniff, the skittish damsel of the family, played 
excellently. Mr. W. Edouin’s Moddle was another 
good study. Othe other characters, old Martin 
Chuzzlewit (Mr. Fredericks), Jonas Chuzzlewit (Mr. 
Philip Day), Mr. Jenkins (Mr. Martin), Tom Pinch 
(Mr. Appleby), Mary Graham (Miss Alice Grey), 
Charity Pecksniff (Miss Keene), Mrs. Todgers (Miss 
Maria Davis), and Bailey (Miss Lena Morville), we 
wish them better parts for the display of their 
abilities. We are promised Robinson Crusoe in a 
new burlesque, for which the Lydia Thompson com- 
pany are the ne plus ultra, and we await it with 
“Great Expectations ;” not Charles Dickens’s, of 
which we have had too much. 





THE CANTERBURY. 


WE looked in again last week at this newest and 
oldest of our music balls, and found that its enter- 
prising renovator and director, Mr. F. Villiers, wag 
proceeding in his voyage triumplatly ; fetching up 
the leeway of some former proprietors with a wet 
sail filled with the favouring gale of popular patron- 
age, well deserved and liberally bestowed. The little 
difficulty about the extent of the licence does not 
affect the sumptuous “ Lounge ;” but why one par} 
of the same building should be free for consumption 
of excisable liquors and another part not is not very 
intelligible. The ballet of ‘ Ceres,’? with Mdlles. 








| Pitteri and Aida is a marvel of taste, splendour, and 
Nor are Misses Florence, Powell, and Frau- 


| grace. 








lein Fredericks, here the secondes, one whit behind 
the premitres of any music hall of the metropolis. 
The operatic selections (they were from Flotow’s 
** Marta,” on the evening of our visit), sung by Miss 
Russell, Miss Annie Beauelerc, Messrs. Vincent, Mar- 
maduke, and Neal Campbell, the concerted pieces 
and choruses supported by the Canterbury Choir, 
were executed with a finish and ensemble which 
would do credit to any operatic establishment. All 
the other popular features of the music hall are there. 
Lenton’s marvellous troupe, Doughty’s clever per- 
forming dogs, witha perfect hostof comiques, serios, 
duettists, burlesque dancers, and all the varieties 
known to the theatre and concert-room succeed each 
other nightly at the Canterbury. 





ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Tuts pretty little theatre has opened with a 
French company, under MM. Emden and Valnay. 
Edmond Goudinet’s comedy “Le Panache” was the 
opening pisce. It was cleverly, if not excellently 
acted. Thestory is simple,a great merit ; M. Pon- 
terisson (M. D ) is a middle-class valgar-minded 
man who longs for an official appointment, with the 
importance attaching to it in society. He has a 
pretty young wife, Lucrece(Madlle. Blanche Martel), 
who, French-fashion, has a young lover. This friend 
Oscar (M. De Oray) is appointed by Government 
Prefect of Montlerison. sends the document to 
Lucrece to show her why he must tear himself from 
her. The wife (this is very French) swoons at tho 
idea, with the ‘‘ commission” in her hani! Enter 
her husband, who is delighted et the effect of her 
emotion, and yet more at the appointment, which he 
in his agitation takes to be for himself. Ponterisson 
starts for Montlerison, and takes up his quarters in 
the chief hotel, with his man Borromée (capitally 
acted by, M, Stanislas Gerome). Oscar comes to the 
same hotel, and so (casually?) does Madame Ponte- 
rison. The husband is deputationed, serenaded, 
flattered and addressed, until the discovery that 
young Oscar is the real Prefect. Ponterisson is 
disgusted and abjures ambition. Greatness is thrust 
on Oscar, and neither audience nor playwright seems 
to care how it affects e, and there’s an end of 
the comedy, which affords admirable scope for truly 
French acting, French situations, epigrams, and 
political satire. 





Our French neighbours not only send us some 
smart dramas, but occasionally some criticism more 
remarkable for its smartness than profundity. A 
French dramatic author recently in want of an English 
name for the second act of iece, took that of 
“Milord Oardigan,” whereon the critic of the 
Paris “Figaro” took him roundly to task for bad 
taste in insulting England “ by thus associating the 
name of a man illustrious amongst his countrymen for 
his rash bravery and his heroic death at the head of 
the English cavalry, when he charged the Russian 
artillery at Balaclava.” As we ourselves were in tho 
habit of seeing “ Milord Cardigan,” with his very 
young countess, almost nightly at the opera for many 
years after the Orimean war, his “death at the head 
ef the English cavalry at Balaclava ” certainly is as 
surprising to us as the misuse of his name is amus- 
ing. 

THE “ winding up’’ of the Alexandra Palace Com- 

any, which, if it involved the closing of the people's 

orth London Park and Palace would be. a public 
calamity, will not, we are assured, have that deplor- 
able result ; nor will the estate be sold for building 
purposes as rumoured, An contraire, a powerful and 
rich company are likely to become its proprietary, and 
some;spirited entrepreneurs its lessees. We trust, when 
out of the hands of lawyers and liquidators, to seo it 
atise with renewed vigour, life, and prosperity. 

Tux French comedy “La Boule,” under the title 
of ‘* Hot Water,” will be shortly produced at the 
Criterion Theatre, where also the farce of “ The 
Realms of Joy ” is to be reproduced, 

Mr. Barker, of the Opera Comique, is organisin$ 
a company to perform ‘“‘ Dan’l Druce ”’ in the pro- 
vinces. We fear this is a ‘‘ heavy” undertaking. We 
hope we are mistaken, 

Miss Patri Josgpx’s death is announced in the 
American papers. 

Tue capital farce “ The Way of the Wind,” at the 
Globe, was last week replaced by a piece called 
* Slate Pencillings,”’ a dull, silly, ephemeral foolery, 
apropos of nothing, not even of the fun at the Bow 
Street examinations. “Jo” is still running his, or 
her, triumphant course, and appears tobe likely to do 
so for some time to come. 

Mr. CrEswWIck is alternating a round of Shakes- 
perian characters with the drama entitled “ A Ray of 
Light '’ at the Park Theatre, 
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CHAPTER LXXL 


‘Wirtu a start, Ben Assa turned, and saw standing 
in the doorway a stalwart gentleman with a tan- 
ned face. 

Other faces were behind him, but his so masterful 
and stern, with its flashing eyes, and threatening, 
scornful aspect, seemed to strike the old Jew with 
awe. 

With a gesture of alarm and inquiry, he turned 
to his companions, : 

‘* Who is this—this gentleman ?”’ he asked. 

“That—that is a low vagabond, who should be in 
a common jail!’’ exclaimed John Verner, starting to 
his feet, and glaring at Reuben. “ What do you do 
‘here, sir ?” 

“* Our gipsy friend,” drawled Mr. Normanby, with 
an affectation of amused contempt. 

‘Reuben the Gipay !” iauttered, old Griley, sham- 
bling in. ‘‘ Reuben the Gipsy !” 

“* What does he do here?” snarled the old Jew, 
with sudden wrath. “And what are those other 
gentlemen? Business is business!” 

‘« And I have business here !” gaid Reuben. 

“You!” exclaimed John Verner. ‘‘ So have the 
police! I’ll not submit to this!” 

He rang the bell with fury. 

The room filled with servants as if by magic. 

In their midst sat, or crouched, the defeated Mor- 
gan, glaring from beneath his brows at each face in 

urn. 

A moment comes in the lives of all criminals when 
they feel that their course is run, their game lost, 
and Nemesis is on their track! 

Morgan felt that fearful conviction, as he stared 
“ > handsome face before him, and was crushed 

y iv. 4 
“Show this—this gentleman the door,” snarled 
the Jew. “I’m master here, andI say that I'll do 
my business without a crowd of strangers! Now, 
gentlemen, leave the room, for it belongs to me, 
Ben Assa!” 

He shook the parchment in his hands. 


“No!” exclaimed Reuben, his clear, low voice 


‘it all—thief !” 
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contrasting with the Jew’s thick, harsh one. ‘ Re- | 
main here, one and all ; this house is mine!’’ 

“ Yours!’ shriekéd John Verner. ‘ You impu- } 
dent gipay! Am I mad, or who are you?” 

“‘T am your nephew, Ernest Verner!’’ replied 
Reuben, turning his stern gaze on the distorted 


ace. 

‘Ernest! It’s false!” snarled John Verner, 
hoarsely. ‘* He died years ago—alad! I—I—call 
the police! Ernest Verner died years ago !”’ 

‘*No, he lives!” said a quavering voice, and 
from behind the doorway emerged the bent, drooped 
figure of the dwarf. ‘‘ He lives—and he is there!” 

John Verner glared at Welta, and with parched 
lips tried to speak. ‘ 

‘* What is this?” shrieked the Jew. ‘* What is 
this? I have beenrobbed! Ah! thief, scoundrel, 
dog of a Christian; itis a planned robbery! I sce 


And with clenched hands, he bent forward and 
shook his fists in John Verner’s face. 

For a moment John Verner glared at him, then a 
smile broke over his face, terrible to see. 

“No!” he said, “it is true, I feel! Show me no 
proofs!’’ 
ei Welta and Sir Edward had approached the 

e. 

“Show meno proofs! I see itin hisface! And 
I ean bear itall! Seo, I rejoice, for this vampire of 
a Jew is baulked of his feast! Jew! youitis who 
are robbed, not I! Hah! what use are your deeds 
and mortgages now?” And he waved his hand with 
sardonic satisfaction, “They are waste paper, dust 
aud ashes! Go, Jew, and grovel; Deane Hollow is 
not mine—nor yours—but his!’’ 

And he pointed his shaking hand at Reuben. 

Ben Assa looked from one to the other, and a 
string of Hebrew oaths poured from his shaking 
lips, then, with a groan, he turned to Normanby, 
who, white and motionless, stood looking on as if in 
a stupor. 

**Oh, my son, my son! They have stripped us! 
My poor boy—my only child—it is hard !” 

“Hah!” exclaimed cld Griley. ‘‘ Look, squire, 
didn’t I tell’ee! That fine gentleman is a Jew, the 
son of this old rat of a money-lender! Oh, oh} a 
fine gentleman, indeed! We know it all now—we 
see it all!” 

“Yes,” snarled John Verner, ‘‘ we see it all, and 
80 shall the world seeit before another day is out! 
This is the fine gentleman, the Member of Parlia- 
ment, the rising man! Son of a dirty Jew money- 


*\ 





lender ! A trickster and a knave, sprung from a 
Jewish kennel! Traitor, you are unmasked!’ 


\ 


\ 
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Normanby looked from one to the other; the old 
Jew stood motionless, aghast at what he had 
done. 

“A Jew!” muttered even Morgan. “ Only aJew! 
An adventurer !”’ 

“Yes, an adventurer!” said Normanby, ‘‘ who 
nearly tricked youall! Make way there. Come, 
father. Yes, he is my father; save your scorn for 
yourselves, gentlemen! He is my father, and but 
for you”—he glared at Reuben—‘I should have 
been Squire of Deane Hollow !’’ 

‘* And now, sir,”’ said Reuben, with quiet scorn, 
“you will waste your sweetness upon some fifth- 
rat> Continental gambling t. wi!” 

‘* Who will send me there?” asked Normanby, 
with passionate fury. 

“The world, sir!’’ retorted Reuben. ‘“ By to- 
morrow the story will be in every newspapocr, in 
every mouth, and the pride which has supported you 
to this point will be the goad to drive you to ruin! 
Go, sir, and let your face darken this house no 
more!” 

Cowed by the fearful truth of Reuben’s prophecy, 
the adventurer, with lowered head, hurried out— 
his father, Ben Assa, cringing low as he passed the 
upright figure of Reuben, and looking from right 
to left with abject fear. 

Then advanccd the dignified, reproachful face of 
the old baronet. 

** John Verner,” he said, ‘‘ what have you to say 
to the charges which I have to bring against you? 
It is a long list of shameful, dishonourable deeds, 
and unworthy, degrading schemes! Not only have 
you plotted to ruin and entangle my fortunes, bat 
you have accomplished the ruin of hundreds of 
others! Oh, man, look back, and show remorse, if 
not contrition! Look back, John Verner, upon your 
past, and pray that your future may be worthier of 
your name and race !’’ 

* Fatore!’’ snarled John Verner, with white face, 
and startingeyes. ‘‘ What future is there for me? 
be man—Ernest Verner—takes all, roba me of 
a ad 

‘* Nay, takes but his own, of which you too !ong 
have robbed him!’’ said the baronet, indignantly. 
“* Where is your shame ?”’ 

‘* Shame! I have none!’’ hoarsely cried the miser- 
able man. ‘‘I am ruined, degraded, lost! Give ms 
till to-morrow, and I will leave this place—England 
—for ever!’’ 

“ Yes, yes,” croaked old Griley ; “‘ will leave Eng- 
land! Don’t be hard, Sir Edward ; I’ll make a clean 
breast of it! It was my doings, and poor Master 
Morgan here will say the same—all my doings:”’ 
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And the old wretch cringed and crawled round to 
where Sur Edward stood. : 
“ All yours!’ said Welta, advancing, with an 


ominous look. ‘You drove my poor boy from his 
own—you kept him from it; yon plotted against 
Sir Edward; you laid a trick to cateh Miss Olive— 


all yours, eh? BKven Welta willgettle with ye !’’ 

And with a growl like an old liom the atill 
powerful dwarf dashed at the pea nyc man. 

For an instant he held him him, the next 
the crowd had omen toweail them, and dragged 
old Griley from the dwarf’s grasp. 

“Let me have him!’’ roared Welta. “ Let me 
have him!’’ 

And go terrible did he look that the servants, not 
satisfied with standing before the cowering old 
misereant, carried him off, and bade him make for 
London. 

When the impression attendant upon the incident 
had subsided, Reuben drew near the table, ang ad- 
dressed John Verner. 

‘¢ Se far, 1 understand that you intend to offer no 
opposition to my claim ?”’ he said. * The proof of 
my identity lies here!” 

“TI want nope,” said John Verner, lifting his 
working face from his hands. “I see the hand of 
Providence in all this, and I knew how the game 
would go, when | saw your face! You are Ernest, 
my brother’s son ; I know it, and I crave thin; 
only, that I may be allowed to hide my di ure 
head in some ee ll ni , 

‘‘That is granted,” said Sir ward, glan at 
Reuben. hea ing 

“ And I charge myself with the pleasure of eomtzi- 
buting to your proper maintenance !” added Reuben, 
** Here, in this paper—which you will sign—are the 
terms !’’ 

“They are liberal,” said Sir Edward, sternly, 
“almost too liberal, considering how treacherogaie 
and malignantly you have plotted agains your 
neighbour's welfare !’” 

“Sign these, and to-morrow yor are free te seek a 
better life in some other land !’’ said Reuben, 

John Verner took the paper, which contained a 
full confession of the various means by which he 
had worked so much evil, and an acknowledgment 
of Reuben’s claim, and, after reading it, seized a 
pen, and signed it. 

Then he let his head drop upon his hands, as if 
to shut out the faces before him. 

Reuben took the paper, motioned to the servants 
to leave the room, and then, with Sir Edward on his 
arm, followed softly himself. 

“ A dreadful task well done!” murmured Sir Ed- 
ward, with a heavy sigh. ‘ How can man be so 
weak and vile? Oh, Reuben, gray hairs, when they 
are not an honour, are a shame indeed! Yor have 
acted nobly, by dear boy—and now for home, Tel! 
me again—! shall never tire of it—how you foiled 
them! And Topsy too! A good, brave girl, Reuben, 
a good girl! We mast not forget her | 

* Nobody shall be forgotten !’’ exclaimed Reuben. 
** Ah, sir, how happy and bright the world seems 
when | look forward !”’ 


° s . s * 


Happy and bright to the youthful hero, freah and 
victorious, glowingly expectant.of his reward; but 
to the old and feiled schemer, how dark! 

Witb his head bowed im his hands, he remained 
motionless, while the clock toiled roand four hours 
of its twelve, 

Then with a sigh, and grey, weary look, which 
only the bopeless wear, he rose, and trailed de- 
jectedly upstairs. 

A servant passed him, and turned with curious, 
reproachful look, 

‘ Where is Mr. Morgan?” he asked, in a hollow 
voice. 

“‘ Mr, Morgan,’’ repeated the man. “ I don’t know, 
sit. I’ve not seen him.” 

, John Verner passed a trembling hand acroas his 

ore . 
“*1’'m going a journey, William,’ he said. “ Pack 
my portma. teau.” 

The man followed him into bis room and packed 
& portmaatean, with some things necessary for a 
voyage. 

“* Now drive me to the station, and when Mr. 
Morgan wakes—he is in his room asleep, I auppose 
—tell him to follow me to Paria,”’ 

The man ordered the carnage, and John Verner, 
no louger Squire of Deane Hollow, entered, and was 
driven away. 


“IT shall be at the old hotel in Paris, tell Mr. 








Morgan,” were his last words to the man. “He is 
to follow me,”’ 

The man, after relating to his excited fellow-ser- 
vants the hews and particulars of their late master’s 
flight, thought it best to rouse Morgan Verner, anc 
send him, whom they all hated, im his father’s 
wake, 


Bot though William knocked and knocked at 
Morgan’s door, there was no answer, and after 
another excited parley with his fellow-servants, the 
man broke open the door, to find the room empty. 

Then a little kitchen-maid, who had been too 
frightened #0 speax before, deolared that she had 
seen Mr, Morgan creeping along outside the kitchen 
courtyard. 

It was true. 

Seiging the moment of confusion, occasioned by 
Welta’s attack upon Griley, the wretched, outwitted 
knave had slipped from the room, with one 
thought only of escape predominant in his mind, 
had gained the courtyard. 

The fearful depression, which is the 
drunkard’s blight, sat bh on Rig. ahouider, and 
seemed to urge him te ight. 23 

Behind him seemed to geho Reauhen’s stern voice, 
pregnant with wrath and punishment; an@ the dark 
mean deeds of his vicious life rose Vivi before 
him, and he saw himself a convicted burglar and 
felon, toiling in a convicts gang. 

The sweat broke out upon his white face in heavy 
beads, and with a groan he ran, crouebing like a 
wolf, into the darkness. 

He gains the hill, and keeping elogg to the hedge, 
flies still. 

If he ean but catch the mail and get away—away, 
anywhere out of aight of the avenging furieg, that 


pursue him. 
He shudders as @ of lightning darta s 







the path, for another form seems phantom,like to 
, floating, miat-like, beside . 
Ty i@ e form he knows welb; a girlish figare, and 


a rett; face. > : 

we + aundder he b imbo the road, 
with an idea, perhaps, t zm will got find 
room to dog beside him among ; hn 
-like, 


But the form is there still, 
hful, and soon a sound—as of feet. 

ie stops to listen, with his heart beating on his 

ears—the feet behind him stop with his! 


He moves on—and the feet echo like his own 
al 





80. 
‘hen in a fury of powerless terror, he turns, and 
the feet are upon him. 

lt is no phantom this time, for a pair of thin cold 
hands grasp his throat, anda knee, that seems to 
pierce him like a shaft, presses him to the ground. 

He cannot speak, he is choking ; is it a ghost? is 
it delirium tremens? 

No! ; 
Another flash, vivid and awful, shows him the 
wan, distorted face of the maddened father of the 
girl he has betrayed to death. i 

He tries to cry, but the fingers round his throat 
imprison speech as they choke him, 

“Morgan Verner, give me back my lass, my 
bright, merry lass! ‘tell me where sheis! Shake 
your head, hound! ButI know yon at last! 1 heard 
him tell the story.of my poorlass! Mad! No. l’m 
not mad now, for I’ve got. yon at last—at last !” 

And with a growl the avenger raises that stick 
which had felled Reuben, and brings it down in one 
murderous, fata] crash, upon. the betrayer’s head, 

There is o sharp groan, and Morgan Varner has 
passed to his account. 

When the sun had risen and pierced. the wooda, 
falling with a lurid glare upon the white, cowardly, 
bloodstained face, the servants found him. 

Beside the corpse sat the avenger, smiling with a 
maniac’s satisfaction, and indifferent to all things, 
save the ene great fact, that he had avenged hie 
daughter's destruction. 

‘Lhus Job» Vernerand his worthless son Mo: 
passed from Deane Hollow and were known no more. 


In one of the German spas ig a by the’ 


blackest of the blacklegs lives Mr. Normanby, the 
blackest of them all. me 

For a time he hed attempted to face the world 
and brave it out; but the newspapers were fur- 
nished from an unknown source—really by John 
Verner'sa own hand—with a minute detailed account 
of Normanby’s schemes, and his relationship to the 
Jew money-lenders, and the world, for onceanneyed 
and indignant at eo cold and insolent a vil:uny, com- 
bined as one voice to proclaim the heartless im- 
postor an outcast. 

Men who had bowed to his opinion and followed 
the fashion of his coats and stocks, cut him in the 
streets. The clubs expelled him, the Prime Minister 
compelled him to resign his seat. 

His fatber, Griven inte a speculating madness 
by the loss of the Deane and the money advanced 
on it, lost all the savings and accumulations of 
years, and ruin fell upon both father and som. 

The old man may be found still, bent double over 
a stallinaJewish market, and is heard to mutter 
at timesof his son, his wonderful clever son. who, 
alas for his cleverness! is dragging out a degrading 
existence in the gambling dens of a miserable Ger- 
man principality. 








Old Griley has disappeared; some say that he 
may be found clad in the grey uniform of the Ding- 
ley Workhouse ; others, and not a few, declare that 
he is living ina small country town, on an income 
which the forgiving, gentle-hearted Sir Edward 
allows him. @ rumour of the income and its 
source is true; but old Griley is with his old master, 
clinging still to the miserable remnant of respect 
which atill exists within his bosom for Squire Jonn. 

Both master and mar live-on Reuben’s bounty ; 
but there is no gratitude in their hearts, and when 
they speak of him itis always with an anathema 
for “that gipsy !” : 

And now that we have followed the fortunes, or 
well-merited misfortunes of the evil doers of our 
record, let us takea glance at the fate of those in 
whom, we trust, the gentle bas acquired an 
interest. 

It is a fine spring morning, and all is clear and 
bright as an English May day at its best only can 


be. 

In Dingley—and, indeed, for miles round—there 
is evidence of a joyous spirit, attributable not only 
to the glorious weather, but seme more material 
cause. 

Listen! there are bells. Bells of Dingley, and 
bells of Deane Hollow—and there chiming in are 
the Woolcot bronzed monsters, as if they had also 
determined to rejoice and make merry on their own 
account, 

Why are all the bells, eprenenity of the county, 
all-a-ringing. Why are those groups of men and 
women in holiday attire and in holiday humour ? 

If youaek any one of them he will reply, with a 
stare at your ignorance, that it is Squire Reuben’s 

i day, and that they are all merry and 
happy, because the old reign of misery is over, and 
that a man they love, aye, worship, is coming to his 
own! - 

It is @ grand gala day with all, rich and poor, 
high and low; and the church in the Hollow is 
decorated with spring flowers, as for a festival. 

e marquees rise from the lawn behind the 
hall, and a pole, a veritable May pole, rears itself 
aloft on the village green. 

The butler has been busy all the early morning, 
tapping large barrels of beer; the cook and his 
assistants have been in a state of excitement for the 
last two days, for it is to be open houseat Dingley 
Hall to all comers, and Sir Edward on this day is 
willing and anxious to share the geod things which 
Providence has given him, with hig neighbours. 

With the hum, and nofse, and laughter of the 
expectant crowd ringing in our ears, let us+pass in- 
visibly into ‘the hall itself. As we creep up the 
stairs we see. through theopen door of the large 
dining-room, tables groaning under glittering 
glass and resplendant plate. Flowers are there, 
and in the hall, and everywhere; and laughter 
rises in —_ from a — ae 

With still invisi ies, we Lt e 
closed door of a boudoir with alah we are akctady 
familiar. 

There sits Olive—long tried and sorely tested 
Olive! She has come through that furnaceof trial, 
more tearful, more gentle, more entrancingly 
wemanly than ever. 

Never has she looked mere lovely than this morn- 
ing; and Topsy, the faithful Topsy, as she tukes 
a long coil of hair in her hands, peeps over her 
mistress’s shoulders into the glasa with loving ad- 


miration. 

Olive seems lost in happy thought—for 
her face’ia serene, aye, and sometimes smiling with 
pes ineffable smile which proclaims the joy 
within. . ; “ 

Within her hawds, folded upon her Isp, lies a 
letter. ; : 

She. has read ance, twice, thrive, temas. but: she 
opens it and re-peruses it, with wistful, 
loving eyes, as if the very characters of. the writing 
were dear to her, 

Let us peep over her shoulder, 


“My DarLine— 

“Era this reaches you, I shail. have 
started for home, and shall reach it in time-to. hear 
the bella ringing ont the aazounsementof aur wed- 
i g morn! Oh, my darling, only my love for you 
could have sent me from your side! But you wished 
it, andl went, as where wonld I not have gone, or 
what wonld I not doet your lightest word! And 
now my pearl, my Olive, I have failud! 1 have seen 
the Australian oe to learn that no. tidings of 
Lord Craven and the young lady can be found. 
Whether they are dead or lost to us in the depths 
of the bush,.can only be.surmised. They are in the 
hands of Providence, and there, my déar Olive, wo 
poor mortals can but leave them. ‘So | return to 
you, to claim you to-day, before the altar, as my 
wife! Oh, how short the past seems now, with all 
its vicissitades! how long the few hours which 
divide me from you! Olive, to-morrew you will be 
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my wife! On that thought I exist! I wake at 
night and murmur it—I hear it all day! My 


wife! 
© Yours -till death, 
‘* REUBEN.” 


This letter she presses to her lips, and hides in 
her bosom. 

How noble he is, even to the last! 

At her wish he had left her to seek some tidings, 
through agents and experts, of the missing earl. 

For her sake he has been occupied, even at this last 
moment, so much, and now he is coming back to- 
day, to make her his wife! 

The buzz of the crowd suddenly rises with a ring- 
ing cheer. 

Topsy drops her comb and brush, and with a cry, 
runs to the window. 

* Oh, miss, look! Mr. Reuben is just back! Oh, 
look at them!’’ 

Olive rises and looks. 

A horseman has just ridden across the park, and 
he stands bareheaded, surrounded by a crowd, which 
a inclined to keep him in their midst all 
Olive moves the eurtain, Reuben looks up, and 
waves oue kiss, and looks One look, and then he is 

gone. 

Gone to dress without loss of time, for the bells 
are ringing out, and already Sir Edward is fidgetting 
in gentle, amiable excitement in the stables, and 
the servants are donning their new liveries. 

And now that the bridegroom has arrived, the 
excitement grows more intense, and a@ stranger, 
entering by one of the roads through the village, 
might well think that an election was in full swing, 
or that the place had taken leave of its senses. 

A travelling carriage just then making its steady 
way towards Woolcot, does stop, and a gentleman 
does rise at the window, and address a crowd of 
chattering, langhing villagers, 

‘*What has happened, or what is going to 
happen ?”” he asks, with a smile of. interest. 

** Aye, sir,”’ says one of the men from the group, 
approaching the.carriage. ‘‘ You be a stranger in 
these parts, to be sure! Why this be the young 
ets wedding-day! Don’t ‘ee hear’ the beils, 
sir ?”’ 

‘Yes; the young squire?” asks the traveller, 
turning for a moment to speak to a lady and another 
gentieman in the carriage with him. 

* Why young Squire Verner!” replies the man, 
‘up there at the Deane !’’ 

“ Sol’ says the gentleman, with a sudden eooling 
of interest. ‘‘ And who does he marry, pray ?’’ 

“Hah! hah!” langhs the happy bumpkin. “ Why 
our Miss Olive, to be sure !’’ ' 

The traveller starts and frowns, 

“Thanks, my good friend!” he says, and then 
tells the coachman to drive on. 

“Do you not know the young man, dear ?” asks 
the lady; a dark, beautiful girl, whom we know as 
Mary, but the world will Lady Craven. 

“ Yes, and dislike him !” said Lord Craven. '‘ How 
on earth so beautiful and:refined a soul as Olive-Sey- 
mour ean marry such a elod, I can’t conceive!’ 

“ Perhaps she loves him !”’ whispers Mary, 


gently. 

** [mpossible!”’ says Lord Craven. 

Then as if the subject displeased him, he says: 

** We are near home, now; darling! But another 
Btage, and we shall be there.” 

And -he takes her hand closer in his own. 

** Another stage!” says Mr. Burns, putting his 
head out of the window. “There seems to me a 
great excitement at this one!’’ 

As he speaks the carriage pulls up at the “ Dingley 
Inn,” and the tired horses neigh wearily. 

“* No horses!” exclaime the coa¢hman, in dismay. 
** What are we to do?” 

**Can’t help it, and don’t know,’ grins the. ostler. 
“ There ain’t@ horse in the stable! For why? ’Cos 
this be the young squire’s wedding day !” 

Then, the coachman, who knew nothing of the 
young squire, anathematised him. 

“ What are we to do?” says Mr. Burna, 

“Stop here, I suppose,” says Lord Craven, with 
a look of annoyance, “until the wedding is over, 
and we can getsome horses. Unless,’’ he adds, “I 
send to Talcot, but in that edse everybody would 
know that we. had returned, and the pleasant sur- 
prise would be spoilt !’’ 

** Oh, let us wait!” says Lady Mary, “ let us wait. 
It will not be long! Why could we not go down to 
obureh ? 1 do want to see an English wed- 

ing! 

““ Very well,” eplies Lord Craven, like an obedient 
husband, “but as I don’t wish to renew my ac- 
quaintance wit! the bridegroom—though I entertain 
the profoundest respect and ésteem for Miss Sey- 
mour—we will gu quietly into some corner unseen, 
and then stealaway! How snoying, this delay! 





sick now, and that I long to show my dear oue her 
home!” 

Together, the three travellers wend their way to 
the church. 

But to find standing room is impossible! 

The church is crammed, the porch is crammed, 
the walk is lined with little lassies in white, carrying 
flowers to scatter under the happy couples’ feet; 
the churchyard itself seems fuil. 

So full, that Lord Craven, anxjous to please Mary, 
whispers : 

* Let us get behind this stone, and wait for them 
to come out.” 

“ What an excitement there seems,” says Mary, 
as she watches the crowd. ‘*The villagers evi- 
dently don’t share your dislike for the young squire, 
2 they wouldn’t bo so enthusiastic on his wedding 

a eg 

“T can’t understand it,’”? muses Lord Craven. 
“Morgan Verner is—~well, not the man I should 
have considered worthy of this display of affection! 
Hush! They come!” 

Through the open door the organ peals out, upon 
the sunlit air the bells poar outa flood of clanging 
rejoicing. 

The children get their flowers in their hands, 
their fathers = | brothers and lovers clear their 
throats for one great, overwhelming effort, and 
then, with straining eyes and tip-toed feet, they wait 
and watch. 

At last! 

There is a glimmer of white, and then—a vision. 

Olive—now Reuben’s wife—eomes out upon them, 
in all her beauty, leaning upon her husband’s 
arm : 

What meek, modest loveliness, in her face; what 
pride and quiet joy in his! 

Then comes the cheer—so loud and hearty—so 
English, that the very bells seem drowned by it! 

Again and again it rises, and: Olive, trembling— 
crying now, with overbrimming joy—clings closer 
to her husband. 

And he, all aglow, can say no word ! 

His lip trembles, his eyes grow moist. 

What joy is his! 

Slowly the happy, adored pair move over their 
path of flowers. 

They approach the tomb behind which stands the 
three travellers. 

Another moment and they are in sight ! 

“ How beautiful!” exclaims Mary, pressing Lord 
Craven’s arm. ‘‘Oh, no wonder you loved her, 
Walter !”’ ‘ 

“Waar! !’? exclaims Lerd Craven, apparently 
heedless of her remark. “ What | am I gone foolish, 
or is that——-? Yes, by Heaven!” 

And before he knows what ho, is doing, he is by 
the side o: the, path! 

“It is Arthur!” 

At the sound of his voice Reuben turns and 
utters an exclamation of incredulity, followed by a 


‘burst of joy. 


‘“* Walter!” 

** Arthur!” 

The two men grasp hands—their faces flush, 
their lips tremble. 

“ But—but—but—what does this mean ?”’ stares 
Lord Craven, with a bewildered eamile at Olive, 
whose hand he holds. 

“ This means that Olive Seymour exists.no longer. 
This lady is my wife!” 

** And you are?” 

“Ernest Verner; in other words, ‘Reuben the 
Gipsy!’”’ 

4 Great Heavens!’ stammers Lord (raven, as ha 
grasps Sir Edward’sarm. ‘This is a mystery—a 
—a romances!’ 

**Not the only one!’ retorts Reuben, signifi- 


“Talsohaveone! Mary!’ — 

And he. takes the hand. of hia beautiful Austra- 
lian bride. 

* Mary, this is the man, whogaved your life—this, 


‘is Miss Seymour—and Reuben—I mean Ernest— 


what shall I cali you? This ia my wife:” 

** Lady Craven !” says Reuben, taking the hand, 
and lifting it to his lips. 

* Hab! hah!” langhs Sir Edward, with the tears 
in his eyes. ‘‘We know your secrets, my dear 
Craven! We have found you out a long time ago 
—and this is Lady Craven? How do you do, my 
dear sir? How do ?”—he broke off to greet Mary’s 
father. ‘‘ Comealong, allof you, come along! We’)] 


Don’t be afraid, Craven, I've already sent a car- 
riage and a stout pair for the Dowager—bless her 
heart! Come along, my men! Heaven bless my 
soul! How happy I[ am!” 


cantly. ‘ 
*“ No, no!’ he says, half laughing and glowing. |! 


have the happiest day that ever shone in Dingley! |. 





Must’T’ “confess,” he whispers, ““that I am home | The great hall doors*are open wide; flower 


wreath the marble pillars, and adorn the pictu: 
Dinglcy is omits metal to-day, and the splendor 
the old-feudal hall strikes the gaping, happy-hear 
rustics with awe. 

But tho slight pause is quickly dispelled by a 
sight which gladdens all eyes, and brings the t 
to not a few. 

For at the end of the staircase stands the bent 
white-haired figureof Welta. 

The old man is dressed in, simple garb, but, bo 
sure, of the best material—gold laco would not be 
thought too rich for him by those who respect aid 
love him—his face wearaa look of deep and benizn 
satisfaction; and, as he comes forward to reccive 
the cortege, a cheer rises, which makes the old man 
hang his head, and lower his eyes. 

Then Reuben takea the long, straight arm, and 


draws it within his, and so the six, Welta, Sir !d- 
ward, Lord and Lady Craven, ani Reuben and 
Olive lead the way. 

The carriages tear up, and pour ont their richly 
dressed occupants ; the room is crowded. 


After a stare at the grand place, the ruelics 
adjourn to the marquees over the lawn, and tion 
thence there quickly arises the clatter of knives vind 
forks, and the happy buzz of laughter. 

Very happy and merry is the party within doors 
and upon all present there sits the plonsant svise 
of romance which has enwrapped the lives of the 
young people beside them. 

It is not.until Lord Craven rises with a slight flush, 
that a silence, profound and eager, falls upon them 

Is it to propose the toast of the bride 2nd bride- 
groom ? 

Yes, and something more, for in well chosen wor:'s, 
and in a voice which often trembles with anemo*ion 
oat by his hearers, he tells the story of Reuica’s 


As they listen, they murmur every now, and then 
inarticulate words of admiration aud sympathy, an 
sveal a glance at Reuben’s face as they weuld at a 

ero’s. 

They hear how he has risked. his life in many ways 
and often; how unselfish he has been in great love: 
how willing to sacrifice everything fox honour and 
the welfare of those he loved. 

When he comes to the passage bearing upon the 
Australian life, Lord Craven’s deep voice grows 
deeper, and he drops his, hand uatil it touches his 
wife’s shoulder. 

“Dear friends,’’ he says, bis eyes kindling, ‘i 
owe my life, my happiness, my wife to him, and to 
securé these boons to me, he was willing to sac: ifice 
his life! Ican say no more, but, that through i* all, 
fromm the first chapter to thé last, he has been a man 
and a gentleman, and no title in the world wears a 
higher rank for me than— 

** Reuben the’ Gipsy !” 

Other speeches were made, but Lord Craven’s 
| speech was the one of the evening. 

Sir Edward broke down in his reply tothe “‘ father 
of the bride,’’ and Reuben, who as he rose, was ro- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic cheers and not a 
few tears, said in his simple, manly way : 

“ Dear friends, I thank you for my wife and toy- 
self with all my heart, for the kind things you have 
said. Lord Craven has made one great mistnke in 
his deep friendship. He ewes his wife to his own 
inomitable courage—not to me! Thank you al! — 
they are all neighbours faces I see around us. Tray 
Heaven that I way live to love them even better than 
myself !” 

As be sat down, Lady Graven, the Dowager, en- 
tered, and another scene, deeply touching, oceurred, 
as the wother wet her son, and the exquisite young 
girl he had mace his wife. 

Mary’s quivt, modest faeoaad pretty ways, wont 
|, straight tu che old lady's heart, and with a sob, sho 
caught the girl in her arma, 

** You have no mother, ehild'’ she said. “I will 
be your mother !’’ 

Then Sir Edward rose and told something of his 
plans. 

Reuben and his wife were to live at the Grange, 
which was.to be thoroughly altered an‘) re-decorat-d 
in the wint-r, and at the Hall in the spring. 

Welta was to live in the lodge which Reuben hod 
occupied when steward, and Topsy, good, faitlful 
Topsy, was elevated to the postof grand matron and 
housekeeper. 

And ten the ladies all asked for Topsy, 2.4 
she cae in, poor girl, all aglow, and the ladies sil 
shovk hands with her, the gentlemen followed suit, 
and one, Lord Craven, actually kissed her! 

Topsy ~as a hapoy girl that day, and it is no 
secret to all, that she rules. the roost at the | 
ani the Grange with the greatest impartialisy 

in perialism. 





And then the crewd, rich and poor, young and 





old, swarm towards Dingley. 





But what is this? 
The sound of osrriago wheels; it is time for 
bride aud brideg: oon: tart 
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Sir Edward trembles—but the parting is only for 
a month; the ladies’ cry—and yet Olive will reign 
amongst them for many years; and Mary, who has 
already been drawn to Olive, as the needle is to the 
magnet, clings round Olive’s ncclc, to the serious in- 
terference with Topsy’s toilette operations; and 
Topsy is crying to, 

Then at the stairs waits Rouben, and as he takes 
his beautiful wife’s arm and leads her away, all his 
own, a thrill runs through him and through her, 
which is too exquisite to be analysed. 

So we see them bowled away to the honeymoon, 
vith wealth beyond calculation, with health, youth, 
nda love great and strong enough to last a lifetime, 
nd all the good wishes of their friends wafting thom 

to a haven of happiness, in whieh may they repose 
trough all the storms and ills of the busy world, 


THE END. 





A. B. C. 


ConsIDER how simple and uumeaning in them- 
selves are letters of the alphabet—mere artificial 
sigus; but behold them in all their varied combina- 
tions, 

They speak all languages, they communicate all 
ideas, they give utterance to all sentiments and feel- 
ings, they are heard in the lispings of children, the 
shouts of youth, the tones of manhood and accents of 
old age. 

They embody the boundings of the imagination, 
they flow in the strains of poesy, and peal in the 
thunders of eloquence ; they dive into the sea, roam 
the earth, scale the Heavens, and give us a nomen- 
clature for the fiuny tribes, the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, the eun, the moon, and the stars and 
ail the phenomena of Nature. 

They are the depositories of the iaws, the learning, 
the religion of mankind; they have written the 
biography of our Oreator incarnate, and the history 
of the human raee are the girdle of the int: lectual uni- 
verse, and, as each new constellatiou appears above the 
horizon, they plant its glories on high, robbing death 
of its victim, and the grave of its oblivion ; in a word 
they bind together, in one link of communication, the 
different nations of the earth, the generations of man- 
kind which have passed away with thoso that now 
exist; the records of Moses with the labours of Gall; 
the transactions of Eden, when man, formed of the 
dust of the earth, became, by the breath of his Crea- 
tor, a living soul, and, being so constituted, body and 
soul united in that mysterious and, to us, inexpli- 
cable union, was gifted with a combination of facul- 
ties, at once linking him to Heaven and fixing him to 
earth, and opening up to him inexhaustible sources of 
bliss, derivable as well from the immediate presence 
aud favour of bis Creator, and the intercourse of sin- 
Jess angels, as from the unmarred beauties of external 
nature, richly tinted, sweetly perfumed, harmoniously 
arranged, concentrated in Paradise, and glowing 
around him in one rich atmosphere of love—with the 
transactions of the present times, when man, after 
the destruction of the antediluvian world and the 
lapse of ages, is beheld peopling the globe with his 
innumerable tribes, distinguished from each other 
by their physioguomy, diet, muscular and nervous 
energies, and intellectual capacities, but similarly or- 
ganised, and possessing, though in difforent degrees 
of relative strength and proportion, the same primitive 
facultics, impaired, indeed, by sin, and reaping in 
their debasement the bitter fruits of a departurefrom 
a Creator’s laws; but still capable, if duly exercised 
under the influence of revealed and natural truth, and 
when those laws shall be attended to, of being 
strengthened and invigorated to a fresh communion 


with Tlaven, as well as the rich enjoyment of sur- 
rounding nature, still expanding into beauty and 
mautied with benevolence, 





THE PIN AND THE NEEDLE. 


A pin and a needle, says the American Fontaine, 
being neighbours in a work-basket, and both being 


idle, begun to quarrel as idle folks are apt to do. 
* | should like to know,” said the pin, “ what you 
ire sod for, and how you expect to get through the 


world without a bead ?’ 

“ \Vhat is the use of your head,” replied the needle, 
rathe« sbarply, “ if you have no eye?” 

* What is the use of an eye,” said the pin, “ if 
there is always something in it?” 

“Tam more active, and can go through more work 
tha: you can,”’ said the needle. 

“Yes, but you will not live long.” 

** Why not?” 





‘* Because you have always a stitch in your side,” 
said the pin. 

“You are a poor, crooked creature,”’ aaid the 
needle, 

* And you are so proud that you can’t bend with- 
out breaking.” 

“Tl pull your eye out if you touch me ; remember 
your life only hangs by one single thread,” said tho 


in. 

, While they were thus conversing, a little girl 
entered,. and undertaking to sew, she very. soon 
broke off the needle at the eye. Then she tied the 
thread around the neck of the pin, and attempted to 
sew with it ;shesoon pulled his head off and threw it 
into the dirt by the side of the broken needle. 

‘* Well, here we are,’’ said the needle. 

“We have nothing to fight about now,” said the 

in. 

“It seems misfortune has brought us to our 
senses.” 

‘‘A pity we hal not come to them sooner,’’ said 
the pin. 

“How much we resemble human beings, who 
quarrel about their blessings until they lose them, 
and never find out they are brothers till thoy lie 
down in the dust together as we do.” 





BLUE VIOLETS. 





-— 
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“Brive violets! Blue violets! Who'll buy my 
violets ?” 

A lady passer-by stopped. 

“ Little girl, how much are your violets ?” 

““'Twopence a bunch.” 

“ Give me two bunchas.” 

As she was taking the shining silver from her 
purse, the lady’s eye swopt with a pitying glance 
over the poorly-clad little figure, and noticed the sad 
expression in the eyes, as blue as her own violets, 
that looked up at her. 

The little one took the money with a glad 
“thank you,” and bounded across tho*street to 
continue her sales on the other and more crowded 
side. 

A tramp of horses’ fect; a shrill scream; a con- 
fused murmur of voices; and then a silence as a 
policeman lifted a little form from before the rearing 
frightened horses. . 

“‘T knows her, sir, l knows where she lives,” spoke 
up a boy in the crowd. 

“ Give her to me.” 

It was the same kind voice that had so short a 
time before been speaking to the child. ¢ 

Ascertaining the address from the boy, the lady, 
after giving the policeman directions what physician 
to send, entered the cab he had hailed, aud drove 
rapidly away. 

The little girl’s injuries wore not fatai. 

Miss Gray had found aninvalid mother in the poor 
home to which she had been directed. 

The shock of her child’s accident had proved too 
much for her frail tenure of life, and before the little 
sufferer became well she was motherless. 

But not friendless, for the kind maiden-lady, who 
had never known a child's fond caresses, took her to 
her home, where she and a bachelor brother had lived 
alone sinco their parents’ death. 

Miss Gray often wondered at the fanciful name— 
not Isabel, but Isobel. 

But she had noticed that the mother, although 
very reticent, when she did speak had used refined 
language ; and she had surmised that, perhaps, she 
had once been in very different circumstances, 

All she knew, positively, however, was, that both 
mother and child bore the same sweet name—Isobel 
Deane. 

And so Isobel grew and thrived, under loving care, 
into a beautiful girl. 

When she was about seventeen, Miss Gray, after 
receiving a letter from a friend in Chester, started 
in a great hurry for that city, leaving Isobel won- 
dering over her sudden departure, and telling the 
friend who was to keep house for her, it was uncer- 
tain when she should be back. 

But at the end of threo weeks she made her ap- 
pearance as suddeuly as she had gone. 

Isobel saw her aunt evaded questions as to her 
trip, so in her sensible way she refrained from 
asking any, although she eould not help feeling a 
little curiosity. 

* Well, Isobel, have you had any company since I 
have been away ?” her aunt asked one afteruoon, 





“Yes, auntie, Mortimer Rollins has called quite 
often, and Mr. Thorpe twice.” 

A pleased expressicn passed over Miss Gray’s face, 
for Mortimer Rollins was a great favourite with her, 
a son of one of her dearest friends, 

“How did you meet your uncle’s book-keeper, 
Isobel ?” 

“ He came first to go over something with Uncle 
Edward, and uncle asked him {nto the parlour, and 
invited him to call again, which he did.” 

“ Well, Frank is a nice young man. How did you 
like him ?” 

“T can hardly tell; he is very quiet, auntie.” 

“ Yes—very few young mén are as entertaining as 
Mortimer. 

After that Isobel often met both young mon, and 
grew to know them well. 

And so a year passed, and the morning of her 
eighteenth birthday dawned. 

When Isobel took her seat-at the breakfast table 
she saw two bouquets by her plate. 

One of elegant exotics, camellias, heliotrope and 
roses, and a card bearing the “Congratulations of 
Mortimer Rollins,” attached. 

The other was a large fragrant bunch of bluo 
violets, with the name of “ Frank Thorpe.” 

As Isobel saw the flowers a faint flush rose to her 
expressive face, which despened as she read the 
cards, and looking up met her dunt’s mischiovous 
eyes. 

fe Isobel, I have received a note from each of those 
two young men, asking for an interview with me; 
for what purpose I think I can divine. Now, dear, 
which is the favoured one ?” 

“ Auntie, I like them both very much. I know 
Mortimer js your favourite, and when I am with 
him, I like his brilliant, enthusiastic manner; and 
when I am with Mr. Thorpe—auntie, they are so 
difforent !” 

She paused, and lifting tho violets to her face, in- 
haled their delicious fragrance ; then suddenly look- 
ing up with a very earnest expression, said : 

“TI wonder if it would make any difference to 
either of these young men if they kuew what these 
violets remind me of ?” 

“ Well, Isobel we'll see. Of course, when I grant 
them their interviews I will tell them all. I know 
you will wish me to. They only desire to be 
allowed to pay their addresses to you; and if you 
have no. preference as yet, it will be right to givo 
them both an equal chance.” 

Tsobel’s eyes drooped as her aunt spoke, and sie 
sat very quietly for a time. v 

When Miss Gray told Mortimer Rollins the plain 
story of the little voilet-seller—the accident, the 
mother’s death, and of her adoption of the lonely 
child—his face became paler and paler, and before 
she had finished speaking he sprang to his feet. 

“ Miss Gray, do you say that child was Isobel 

A stern expression chased away the tears which 
the pathetic story she was telling had brought to 
the kind eyes. 

“ And why not, Mr. Rolligs ? That chitd was and 
is Isobel.’ . 

A sense of the mistake of his unguarded speech 
came over the young man, and he endeavoured to 
regain his lost ground. ’ 

“I still wish to pay my addresses to Isobel, 
Miss Gray; but it was a disappointment to me,.I 
confess. I had always thought of her as your 
niece, 

But the stern expression did not leave Miss Gray's 
eyes a8 she bade him good-bye. 

Her hero had proved himself but common clay 
afterall. 

When vm told the same story to Frank Thorpe, 
he listened respectfully until the end, and then, 
coming to her side and taking her hand, he said, 
while a noble expression overspread his features : 

““ Miss Gray, if Isobel gives me the right, my life 
will not be long enough to repay you for your kind- 
ness to her.” 

Miss Gray told Isobel about the two interviews, 
when, to her great astonishment, with a happy laugh, 
the young girl threw her arms about her neck, ex- 
claiming: 

“Oh, auntie, I am so glad! I knew howit would 
end; and, auntie,’—the sweet face hid itself—*I 
loved Frank all the time.” 

“You rogue! You knew my partiality for Morti- 
mer, and wanted to open my eyes! -Was that it? 
Weil, I forgive you, and Frank is worthy of all the 
love you have for him. So raise your face, dear; 
you are forgiven.” 

And so they were betrothed. 
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They decided that, although Frank’s income was 
small, they would work their way up together, and 
not wait to grow rich. 

So they were married without a long delay. 

Miss Gray and her brother met the happy couple 
at the station when they returned from their wed- 
ding tour, and they all entered a carriage together to 
drive to the modest house Frank had selected and 
arranged before his marriage. 

Miss Gray herself gave the directions to the 
driver, and then they engaged in ariimated conversa- 
tion. 

After a while, they entered a beautiful place, drove 
around the carriage sweep, and drew up, witha grand 
flourish, before a stone cottage. 

“Why, auntie, why do we stop here ?” 

“Now, Isobel, no questions. Isobel! Frank! come 

in.” 
Sure enough the door was held open by Miss 
Gray’s own servant, and before they could exactly 
understand what they were doing they were out of 
the carriage and inside a luxurious parlour. 

Then the mystery was explained. 

Taking a legal-looking document from a case, Miss 
Gray handed it to Frank. 

“Frank, you thought, in making my dear Isobel 
your wife, you were marrying a portionless girl— 
one whose origin was obscure; but you knew that 
even so you were taking to yourself a treasure ‘ far 
above rubies.’ But it is not so. Isobel is the 
granddaughter of the late Amasa Oushing, of 
Chester, 

“His only daughter, Isobel, married against his 
wishes a man named Roscoe Deane, and he disowned 
her for ever. He repented before he died, which 
was only a year ago, and bequeathed his entire 
fortune to his daughter, if she were living ; if not, 
to her descendants, If it was not claimed within a 
certain time, it was to found an asylum. The will 
was town talk, as every one remembered the 
daughter ; but noone knew what had become of her. 
I heard the story, and had no difficulty through 
letters in my possession, in proving the heir’s claim. 
That heir is Isobel. 

“Strange te say, Mr. Cushing owned a house in 
this place, which had long been vacant, and I had 
it fitted up while you were away. This house, 
Isobel and Frank, is yours, and an income of one 
thousand pounds a year.” 

Before she had finished speaking, the husband and 
wife were clinging together. . 

“Isobel, I am glad, for your sake ; but I lovéd 
for yourself alone !” 

Mortimer Rollins, who soon “heard all about it,” 
never forgave himself for his blunder. C. BR. 
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SCIENCE. 


Srontanzots ComsBustion.—The following are 
the conclusions at which the Royal Commission on 
the spontaheous combustion of coal have arrived: — 
‘That certain descriptions of coal are intrinsically 
dangerous for shipment on long voyages. That the 
breakage of coal in its transport from the pit to the 
ship’s hold, the shipment of pyritic coal in » wet 
condition, and especially ventilation through the 
body of coa} cargoes, conduce to spontaneous combus- 
tion, even though the coa] may not be unfit for 
conveyance on long voyages. That spontaneous 
combustion in coal cargoes would be less frequent if 
regard were had by shipownere and underwriters to 
these facets. That when coal is being carried on long 
voyages the temperature in various portions of the 
cargo should be tested periodically by a thermometer, 
and registered in the log. That with a view to 
guard against explosion, free and continuous egress 
to open air, independent of the hatchway, should be 
provided for the explosive gases by means of a 
system of surface ventilation which would be 
effective in all circumstances of weather. That, in 
order to make known the descriptions of coal liable 
to combustion, the inspectors of mines should be 
instructed to hold enquiry into all cases of spon- 
taneous combustion occurring in cargoes of coal 
taken from their respective districts, exporters being 
required always to record on their specifications the 
denomination of the coal forming the cargo. That 
no additional legislation with reference to the 
conveyance of coal by sea is required unless for the 
purpose of giving effect to our proposals with regard 
to the inquiries by inspectors of mines, and to the 
fuller specification of coal entered outward at her 
Majesty’s Oastoms,” 





THE SPONTANEOUS CoMBUSTION OF CoAL AT SEA 
—An intimation of the fearful aggregate of suffering 
entailed by frequent losses of ships by fire at sea is 
given in the fate of the crew of the San Rafael, in- 
telligence of which has just been received. The San 
Rafael, of Liverpool, with a cargo of coals, was bound 
for Valparaiso : off Cape Horn she took fire, her crew 
escaped in three boats, two of which, with eleven per- 
sons, were picked up by a passing vessel after a 
period of dreadful suffering. The third disappeared, 
to be heard of no more until a party of seal-hunting 
natives reported to a missionary cruiser the discovery 
of the remains of eight men and one woman on a 
desert island, near the Cape, where they had perished 
with starvation. The instraments and papers found 
with them proved them to be the missing members of 
the San Rafael’screw. The details of their terrible 
fate have been given in the daily newspapers; the 
occasion of it, namely, the spontaneous combustion of 
coal at sea, its causes, and the means that may be 
adopted for preventing such disasters, are what we 
wish to call attention to here. The frequency of such 
causalties has given rise to many inquiries by boards 
of trade and others, who have quite uniformly recom- 
mended ventilation as the best means of prevention. 
But experience shows that the more and better the 
ships were ventilated, the more frequent were the 
fires. On one occasion, four ships were loaded at 
Newcastle at the same time, with the same coal, from 
the same seam. They were each carrying from 1,500 
to 2,000 tons of coal. The three ships were totally 
lost by spontaneous combustion, the fourth brought 
her cargo safely to port. Repeated occurrences of 
this sort could not but shake the faith of shippers and 
underwriters in the saving efficacy of ventilation. 

Caustic AMMONIA IN RHEUMATISM.—Judging 
from his article in a recent German periodical, the 
“Clinic’’ thinks that Dr. Franz Zeller is an 
enthusiast in the administration of caustic ammonia 
in rheumatism. For several years he had been a 
sufferer from severe muscular rheumatism in the right 
shoulder, he had taken all the anti-rheumatic 
remedies, with but little ajleviation, when he began 
to reason that in rheumatism as in gout tuere may be 
a uric acid diathesis. He thought that liquor 
ammonia, on account of its rapid volatilisation, 
would be the remedy most readily absorbed and the 
most a in action. In almost the same moment 
in which he took one drop, diluted with water, he 
felt a complete relief from the pain, which had lasted 
for ten hours, and he was now able to move freely 
the arm which an instant before he could scarcely 
bear to have touched. The remedy, he claims, has 
proved a positive cure in all recent cases of muscular 
rheumatism which have fallen under his observation, 
He cites numerous cases in which relief as instan~ 
taneous as his own was experienced. He also 
observed its effects in several cases of acute articular 
rheumatism, in two of which six drops sufficed to 
subdue the pain and swelling within a period of 
twenty-four hours. In one case of chronic rheumatism 
of a finger-joint, which had lasted for over half a 
year, the simple administration of the ammonia 
completely dispelled the inflammation and pain in the 
joint within two days. Dr. Zeller believes the effect 
due to the ammonia acting as a nervine directly 
upon the nerves, 

An ANTIDOTE To PorsoNnovs MusHRooMs.—The 
“Sanitary Record’? says: Professor Schiff, of 
Florence, has demonstrated that the non-edible mush- 
rooms have a common poison, muscarina, and that 
its effects are counteracted either by atropine or 
daturine. Italian apothecaries now keep these 
alkaloids in the rural districts where the consump- 
tion of the non-edible fungi is apt to occur. The 
hint is worth taking in England, where deaths from 
eating unwholesome fungi are by no means un- 
frequent. 

CEMENT FoR MenpINGc AMBER ARTICLES.—A solu- 
tion of hard copal in pure ether, of the consistency of 
castor oil, is suggested by Ph, Rust for cementing 
amber. The carefuly-cleaned surfaces of fraciure, 
coated with the solution, should be pressed together, 
and retained in contact by means of a string wound 
around the object, or in some otier suitable way. The 
operation should be performed as rapidiy as possible, 
since the evaporation of the ether impairs the ad- 
hesiveness of the cement; so that all arrangements 
for compressing the object should be made before lay- 
ing on the cement. A few days are required for the 
complete hardening of it. In repairing tubes, as for 
pipes, any of the solution happening to pass into the 
interior should be carefully removed at once with a 
slender feather. 








Manly spirit, as it isgenerally called, is often little 
elso than the froth and foam of hard-mouthed inso- 
lence, 





A THOUGHT. 


I orTEN wonder that we are ever happy, ever 
careless, ever forgetful of what lies before us. I 
suppose there can be no one who, momentarily 
realising what life really is, has not paused with 
bated breath at his helplessness, faint with the con- 
sciousness that do what he might he could not escape 
the doom of all mortality. 

A vessel setting sail with a leak somewhere about 
that dooms her to utter destruction; passengers on 
board who know this, who are forced to the voyage 
whether they desire it or not, who are well aware 
that at any moment the end may come, yet who eat 
and drink and dress and chat-and dance and forget it 
all ; this would be life on a smaller scale. 

We see the black waters of Death, we know that, 
sooner or later, they must close over our heads ; but for 
the most part we put aside all thoughts of Death, 
and, as we hurry on to meet him, almost fancy him 
a sort of bugbear, invented to frighten children inte 
being good. 

Heaven help us all! Let us be very thankful that 
this is so. Our lives would be too hard for us, did 
we fully realise throughout the length of their few 
days what brief and bitter dreams they really are. 

And we should do little but tremble with dread 
anticipation but for the odd fancy that we have that 
though the years behind us are so brief, those before 
us will be so long that we need not measure them 
At least not yet. M. K. D. 


ABOUT RINGS. 

We have always had a partiality for the plain gold 
wedding-ring ; although, it must be confessed, there 
seems to be in the feminine heart a superior, instine- 
tive appreciation of diamonds. 

But there is another point about wedding-rings to 
which out attention has been attracted by numerons 
inquiries ; and that relates to their effect and utility , 
or, to express it differently, to their potency. 

Rings are sometimes used in the noses of masculine 
specimens of the bovine race, to lead them about; and 
we should judge from letters we occasionally receive, 
that some unsophisticated young ladies—interested 
observers of young men kneeling at the shrine oi 
Matrimony—entertain notions of the wedding-ring as 
if it possessed similar properties—strongth to lead a 
male around! 

This is a very erroneous idea. 

The wedding-ring is only emblematic; and it is 
on tho finger, not through the nose. 

Moreover, there should be no leading around—no 
compulsion by a ring—in matrimony. 

A wreath of roses, strong only in their beauty 
and fragrance, would be a more typical wedding- 
ring. 


THE HUMANE COUNTRYMAN AND 
THE ADDER. 


A HUMANE countryman, while chopping faggots in 
a wood discovered an unfortunate adder, chilled aud 
apparently lifeless, Moved with compassion hy 
placed the miserable reptile in his bosom and carried 
it home to his cottage, where the grateful warmth 
of the fire soon revived it. But the adder had no 
sooner regained conscicusness than it stung tke 
countryman’s muther-in-law and wife, and was about 
to kill his yellow dog, when crying, “Softly, softly, 
now!” he seized an axe and destroyed it. 

Moral,—Thus we see that we may have too much 
of a good thing. 


WHAT NATURE SAYS ABOUT THE SEXES, 


Let those who fancy men and women fitted for 
the same lives, formed for the same destinies, in 
tended for similar careers, turn their attention for : 
little while to man and woman in long clothes and 
socks, still biting at their corals with half the teeth 
that Providence intends to give them, and attaining 
their objects in life by shrieking—in other words, u 
babies, and, noticing their tricks and their manners 
carefully, declare, if they can, that a boy baby ond a 
girl baby are not as evidently intended for two 
different life-paths as are ducke and chickens 

Before she can walk alone, the girl rejoices in any 
object that imagination can convert into a doll. She 
has a tenderness for all of its kind, from the waxen 
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ty with a blue silk dress, to the clothes~pin with 
cket-bandkerchief about its neck. 
\Wnen she is able to toddle about she puts these 
s of bera to bed, makes garments for them, dravs 
» in her little wagon, is troubled about their 
supvers of sliced apple and segmented ginyer-cake, 
ano before long goes through little dramas ip which 


‘he doctor is called in to Dolly toa school with the 
aeveles, and m which she takes Dolly to @ schvol 
wheres paper preceplress keeps guard over a row of 
paper soholars. i ; 

She plays ber little life over again with her doll, 
al ays playing at being woman, and housewife avd 
mother. 

Nut go does her little brother, brought up at her 
Bie. 

lvolls never interest bim. 

lie detests the pink and white beanties, and 
‘idieules the homely bundles of rags which are so 
iear to bis sister. 

lie is not to be induced to go to the doll’s tea 
parties, even while be is in aprons. 

VW hat be wants isa cane with a borse’s head, on 
which to gallop about iv the character of soldier, @ 
eword asda gun, a ball and a drum. 

He oust make @ noise, and favoy himself a tre- 
me: dous fellow, who sometimes- but quite out of 
sigit of the.other people—may be kissed by mamma, 
though be rather resents petting generally ; wuile 
the little girl rejuices iv tbe tendervess of those about 
ber and would be wretobed if aot caressed. 

So it goes on, 

Not, a8 athousand mothers will tell you, because 
of any teaching. 

Often the mother would like her Tittle boy to play 
quietly with his sisters, or would noi be averse to see 
her girl less timid and more with her brothers; but 
wature bas marked the patns they are to tread. 

1 is mae, indeed, for man to leave bis; and when 
wowaniseled from hers by some ism, she seems less 
like » woman than before, just as she looke less like 
one in anything «pproaching masculine costume. 
The same education, the same work, the same 
pleasures, the same experiences are not meant for 
woman and her brother, and unerring chilihood 
teaches us the lesson even before it learus to ap. 

K.D. 


HIS EVIL GENIUS, 


> 








OHAPTER XII. 


THE pext day and the next I called more than once 
at the door of Luttichau Stranse to make inquiries 
efter Katie; the accounts were always the same,— 
ban as bad could be. 


] did not like to go in, after the scene I had had | 


with my uncle; ! did vot seem to care about seeing 
bim, only perhaps, as it would bave been, to 
inc: ease bis troubles and add to his bitter distress, 
Ancd as to my avnt, she was all day and night in the 
po r girl’s room, for having married the colonel 
wien Katie wag still quite a little child, she was, I 
will so far say for her, every bit as fond of, and 
wrept up in her, as if she bad been her own 
dang bter, 

Ouly at last, on the second afternoon, she came 
ou! to the sick chamber door and sent for me to 
come up, When I bad almost insisted upon hearing 
from herself how Katie was going on. 

She could hardly at first speak to me, and looked 
so wretohedly sad, aud, as 1 could not help feeling, 
reprowchfully at me, that even in my grief I felt 
gelfishly burt, and said; “ No one can be more 
miserably cast down than I am, at this dreadful 
trial which is sent upon let me say, us, dear 
auut, and include myself as if 1 were even a closer 
relation than | actually aw, for indeed I love ber as 
much or more than @ eousin or even any brother 
could. I fee] it, I say, as deeply and anxiously as 
any of you; bat you don’t think that I have been 
the cause of this dreadful illness ?”’ 

‘We are all in His hands, Frank,” she said ; 
“but Katié left this house perfectiy well, in full 
health and spirits ; and you must know best, if any 
onv can, Why she came back to us in the evening 
ip te state Bie did. 

_ * Both Dr. Sneezer and Dr. Todlehen avree that 
it |s the poor darling child's brain that bas been 
affvcted, aud that she must have received seme 
severe mental ghock., What is it that gon have told 
ber? Your uncle seems to have some idea; but is 
more furiously angry on the subject, even in spite 
of 8 natural anxiety and distress, than I have ever 
known him to be during all the years [ tave been 
married to him, He won't tell me, or even let me 





| it never, never can be!” Andagain.she set to work 


and the secret is fairly told to himself and his family, 
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allude to it, though I am. sure, and know that he | hims:lf that the malady was not hereditary ; and so 


knows something too dreadful perhaps for me éven 
to know, and how could you, Frauk, se abuse our 
confiience in you 28 to dare to even breathe any- 
thing so very dreadful as this, whatever it is, must | 


be to ab innocent young girllike Katie? Ob, Prank, | 
Frauk, 1 never would have,thoughs it of you ;” and | 
she fell back on to the sofa, crying like—like a} 
“ regular good one,”? you know—was the best simile 

which my friend Lambard ‘could find. after.a slight 

hesitation; the poetical, for-this time at least, seeming 

to have failed him. 

But he continued: “Indeed, my dear aunt,” I re- | 
plied most earnestly, “I am quite aware what my 
uncle suspectsand thinks; and as to anything being 
very dreadful, that there are some things very un- 
accountable in this matter, I will grant you ; but to 
me, were it not that poor Katie’s iNvess and danger 
entirely prevented ‘any ofher thought of feeling (of 
myself particularly), at, this present moment, the 
most dreadful part to me would be, that an uncle who 
has beep so kind, ana to whom I had really become 
so fondly attachéd, should doubt my solemn word 
and troth, and deliberately brand me as a liar—that 
is something dreadful, if you like. (I know, and felt 
while I was speaking, whata.selfish b-ggar I was at 
the time, but of the amount of pain and bitterness 
that scene had caused me, you can perhaps have no 
idea 

** But come now,” I went on, “ to.clear myself at 
least in your opinion; and though I cannot but feel 
bow out of place, and almost sacrileyious it seems 
even to speak on such a subject at th.s awfal mo- 
meut, when that poor girl is lying on the other side 
of that wall struggling between life and death—siill 
cannot you, my dearest aunt, as a kind and sensible 
wouan of the world, knowing what young people’s 
thoughts and feelings are, guess aud imagine what.a 
young fellow of one-and-twenty might be likely to 
say toa beautiful and Charming yirl of eighteen in 
whose company be had the happiness and good luck 
to find himself constantly thrown? Though for the 
matter of that, the very first time I ever saw Katie 
was enough for me. But alll really did say, aunt, 
was to tell her how dearly and fondly I-loved her, 
witb all a heart’s ‘fresh force that had never till then 
felt or known waat'love was, and how with your and | 
Uncle Georze’s kind consent—” =" 

“Never, my dear boy’; ‘my poor, dearest Tank, | 


to howl and cry like another regular good one,” 
only even worse than before—again at @ Joss for ab 
adequate simile. 

“ Believe m6,”’ she went on, “ that never, never 
can be, Frank, Ob, these dreadful tamily~secrets! 
One knows bow it is bard and painful enough to have 
to keep any secret of any sort, but these important 
famtly ones are, I am sure, the worst of.ali, My dear 
néphew, this misfortune is, as,I now feel, our own 
fault. We ourselves are most to blamé; I seo it all 
now ; indeed, ‘I may. say, that I saw it before it 
occurred; but when I spoke to and warned your 
uncle he only said T was an idiot, and'that there was 
no chance of auything of the sort; that it was, in 
short, so entirely out of the question, that he never 
would admit the very thought even of a marriage 
between his child and yourself, 

** Frank, you may hope to marry many and many 
a8 pice a girl (that is, of course | mean to say, one 
of them), as our darling Katie, who are to be found 
inthe world, Katie berself may, perhaps, bea happy 
wifé to some lucky man, if. when the time comes, 


they do not fear‘the risk, as some people do not 5 
though I bave heard that his first wife’s relatives 
never told the colonel beforeband. But secret or no 
secret, this much you shall kiow, my poor wretched 
boy. to reconcile you with what seems now so hard 
to bear, and yet what will please Heaven, as yon may 
hve on to become dlderand wiser, causing you here- 
after to be thankful that your affections showld liave 
been so cruelly disappointed, Well, then, for I thitk 
under the circumstances that it would be positively 
wrong aot to tell yyou,—you must Know that Katie’s 
poor mother, who as you may havé heard died when 
that poor child was born, had tad two temale keepers 
holding ber down, night and day—und it was ina 
private lunatic asylum where she had been for nearly 
the whole of the three prévious mouths, 

“From Katie’s earliest. childhood this secret. has | 
always been rigidly kept from the poor girl herself, so 
as to avoid all chance or fear of affecting or in- 
fluencivg ber own mind. The greatest care and 





every precaution have likewise been taken against 
exciting her iu any way ; and sv she bas happily 
hitherto grown up perfectly free from the least sus- 
pielon or taint of her unfortunate pour mother’s 
uialady. 


“Your poor uncle for years had hoped and flattered , 
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her family, when upbraided with disguising thre irnth 
from him at the time of his marriage. always persisted 
in asserting ; but he never could be satisfied to leavo 
well alone, and be contented with thinking that, 
‘Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof, rut having 
by some meana scented out and established further 
oonclusive evidence, was then almost driven crazy 
himself by discovering that there is no doubi that 
an uncle of bers, and other: near relations had ‘been 
lunatics, and that ber people knew it well envavh, 
but ha; most carefally always kept'the truth nushed 
up, and denied the fact altogether. 

“ You, Frank, had not been here ten days or a fort- 
night before 1 began to see and uotice how much you 
were evidently attracted by our child Katie; and I 
then ventured, though I do not often trouble bim 
with all I think and bear, to mention the subject to 
your uncle, who, as [ tell you, snubbed me flatly; I 
might, indeed, with truth say, rudely, 

** He-said that he knew the world, and what young 
people were, better than I did; that if left alone, and 
even encouraged to be much together, such a thing 
would never enter into either of your heads; but if 
there should appear any resttiction or interference 
in your ¢onstant companionship and intimacy with 
one another, be could assure me’ that'it would be 
the very. way to briug about what was to be so: much 
dreaded. , 

“I thought, I must confess, that it-was @ strange 
view totakeat the time, but your dear aucls, like 
all other men, always thinks ‘he Knows best about 
everything; 6o having fairly said my éay, I could 
ouly fold my hands submissivey, and hold my 
tongue as I bad been bid, and secretly pray that my 
worst fears might uever turn out to be too well 
founded, as now they bave done, 

“ Frank. your uncle loves you, believe me, almost, 
if not quite, as much as his own children; but be at 
ithat time solemnly said, what he Was since more than 
once repeated, that hé could rather éndaré to see you 
both lying Gead before him, than that @ marriage 
between you and Katie should ever tke piad. 

“T may add that be did so far cdidescent to act 
upon ‘hYy suggestions, #8 to ‘speak quiétly and in- 
dwvetly 10 Karie berself'dpon the subject 5 dnd tivough 
bf course he could not even breathe @ hint Hf the 
rea] true ‘cause, and took  occastén to prais6 you ‘per- 
sonally very highly, and to sdy how ipleaged he was 
to-see yon atid herself so mach enjoying each other’s 
society, yet that there were strong family ressone —1 
rather think be gave her to undersiand that some old 
family feud, or something of that sort, exigted—why 
& marriage between you could never even be dreamt 
of for an instant, . ' 

“Though having chosen his opportunity of thus 
speaking to her—as if casually—he at the sane 
tine sufficiently showed that he was strongly in 
earnest; for Katie replied, half laughing half 
seriously, that he might assure-himself.there was not 
the slightest chance of either of you ever thinking 
even of anything of the kind 5 for’that you were both 
much too happy together as first cousins, or even 
brother and sister, to think Of any such nonsense, ag 
she called it.” 

Then he looked across at me, I. remember, ag 
much as to say bow right he was, and how much 
cleverer in bis management—just like a true ‘ lord 
of the creation,’ as you men like to consider your- 
selyes ” 

* But, my dear aunt,’’ I said, “ even with tha 
full knowledge,of this great scret inte whieh you 
have now let me, if it is,as you have implied, nat 
out of the question that Katie is some day or other to 
marry, why should not .1, who I am sure leve ver as 
much—ay, far more intensely than any other man 
in the World ever could da, not be allowed to take 
that risk aswel] mysalf? If1 do, it with my eyes 
open, wi ling aud rejuicing as I should to do so, aud 
with the covsent of my own parents, who——”’ 

© You!” quite screamed my annt—* is it likely ? 
Is it possible, I ask you, that they would guusent to 
anything so dreadful, so certainly, horrible ?—or even 
if they could be by any infatuation, induced to sucu @ 
step, can you think that we—consider, my poor 
dear boy—or is it possible that you are pot yourself 
aware——”’ 

At that very minute she was interrupted im what 
she was going to say by a loud ery of wrief, so 
sudden, such a thrilling wail from: the sick reom, 
that we were rushing towards the door just as 

Harrison came bursting out, and, staggering towards 
my aunt, {ell sobbing with her face iv her lap 

* Oh, madam! madam!” she shrieked “ it is 
dead she is. She is taken; the darling angel is 
taken from ux!” and she filled the whole house with 
her violent sobs and cries, 


Unbidden, | ventured to follow my annt into the 
inner room, and tuere lay back apon her pillow the 
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less form of the poor girl, white as the purest any trouble with the appointed custodians of public 


ble, but so lovely—I really think she seemed 
re lovely in my eyes than ever—thongh there 
‘ld be no doubt that life was gone. She looked 
vore as if she had fallen back into a deep sound 
-ep— her eyes were closed, and her lips just wide 
enough apart to show where ber pure spirit had 
escaped, in one very deep-drawn sigh—as ber nurse, 
who had been sitting by ber side, described—till] 
ji.en baving been breathing placidly and regularity, 
only disturbed by occasional mumbling, ora sort of 
low moaning in her sleep; but with that deep sigh 
the breathing had suddenly and altogether ceased. 
The last expression left upon her face was inde- 
cribably beautiful, and yet I could ncthelp fancying, 
as I stood by her, gazing intently upon those f 
which as I then felt I should never eee again, that” 
they betrayed a something of defiance, or of earnest | 
appeal, such asthey wore that last evening we = 


out together, when she was trying to stop mie trom 
uttering those burning words which, Heaven forgive 
we! would céme out, , 

I could now more easily understand her soruples. 
and reasons, which at the time | thought so’ 

Though from the first moment we had passed into 
the room we tad pe doubt.or hope left, yes} until the 
medical men, summoned inp all haste, aevef course 
they bad been, hed shaken their heads, andannounced 
the fatal truth, we,at-least I. know | had, felt that 
there was yet eemethiing te cling to. 

While they seemeiigo seek for any sign of pulsa- 
tien, er ten.at the parted lips for the 
faintest indication -breath, we ourselves remained 
almost a8 motionless and breathiesa as the poer 
darling @hiid bereelf, in our suspeupe 4s to the 
result; aud asowing too well all the while what the, 
truth wyest te, still refused credit to eur own 
eense. 

The surfece ef the small hand-glase which had 
been held to her mosth, mere, ae I eomid see, to 
satisfy and convinces ber perente than the dostors 
themselves, remained undimmed, an@eonfirmed ently 
too truly that she was gone—teken from ‘as fer 
ever. 

But I need not. cannot, even now, attempt to de- 
scribe further that melancholy scene. I was roused 
from my own intense agony of grief, in which, having 
fallen upon my knees at the bed-side, I was sobbiug 
like a three-year old—that is, of course, I mean, my 
dear fellow, like a young child, net a horse; | was 
roused, | was going to gay, by being very sternly re- 
quested to fetire by the colonel. 

Even in my wretehedness 1 think that I felt 
amazed at the peremptory tone aud manner in which, 
as if himself intent upon struggling against, and 
choking down his ewo sorrow by extra harshness 
towards myself, be spoke, and actually repulsed tiie 
reg which [| bad almost unconsciously held out to 

im. 

* Go!” he said, “ pray go, at leas: at present,” and 
his voice sunk into a bard unnatural whisper. “ You 
had better go, sir;.and pray do not come here again,” 
and tien, as if correcting bimeeli, added, “ until your 
aunt or I feel «qual to sending to let you kuew tha: 
we agaip wish te receive you,” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


How TI found my way home that evening to my 
fodgings I cap now hardly tell you. I have a vague 
tecolleetion that upon resching the open sir i feit 
wyself reelitg about as if 1 were drunk; staggering 
down the door si+ps and along the street, clatcbing 
by the houses and wallsas 1 went; ‘the whole place 
was  birtiny rocnd me ; ‘until 1 believe I took reiuge, 
but I cannot at all say for how long, in the recess of 
an. open doorway, and there étayed until found and 
assisted bome by one of those pwblic chairmen in 
bright yellow liveries who frequent the streets and 
public places of Dresden aa the sworn-in porters aud 
COmBMissiounaires of the city. 


Asit happened, the fellow having been frequently 
em) loyea by me on divers errand» and odd jubs, 
knew ‘me wel) persovally. We used to call him 
Rumple Stilskivs ; I don’t know why exactly, except 
I rather think it means bandy-lega in his own crack- 
jaw hngo, and comes out of some well known fairy 
tale er other. 

_Any bow, be was a long-armed, crooked-kueed in- 
dividual, who heving somehow picked up a few 
broken words and sentences of our language, was ex- 
Ceedingly proud of bis accomplishment; and bad | 
believe iD cousequence been specially told off by the 
police authorties to take care of and, if be conoid, 
Seep out of mischief any drunken Englishmen whow 
he might meetabout, or bear of as needing bis axsist- 

nce mM returning to their respective hoteis or 


morals and order, whi¢h by this timely prevention 
| might be avoided. 

Of course the honest Stilskins, by which abbrevia. 
tion he was more generally recognised, at least by 
his English patrons, did not for a moment doubt that 
I was in what he, I fancy, considered to be the 
pormal and natural condition of my countrymen, and 
proceeded with every possible care and tenderness to 
convey me to my own quarters ; and having seen me 
safely deposited, expressing by the way some amaze- 
ment, not to say admiration at my having sense 
enough to unlock my own door, he took a most re- 
spectful leave of me, expressing his kind intention of 
calling early in the morning to inquire after my 
thealth, as well as to receive the small * Trinkcelt” 
over and above the pay for his special service to 
pwhich, as he assured me, he was according to a 
pwegular official tariff justly entitled. 

Left.to myself, stretched full length upon my bed 
just as I bad tumbled on to it when I came in, there 
I lay overwhelmed, positively stunned, as if by 
regular crack from some feliow’s fist on my head— 
not asleep, but in a kind of stupor without recog- 
nisable thought or feeling, . 

How Jong I thus remained I can scarcely tell, but 
it musthave been for some hours, as, though neither 
ehiottveemer curtains had been claged, the reem was 
in thidk@larkness, when I was partially roused by « 
tremenfigms row at the outer door of the house, @ 
ey oma thomping which continued louder 

Amterspersed with very short and per- 
waptibly decreasing intervals or pauses, as if whoever 
“tt might be wes listening for come answer, or sign of 

recognition from within, and then after each short 
pause bang, bang, bang came the blows again with | 
beartier will than before, 

Ishink it was just beginning 
mind that there might perhaps 
to come tn, when I heard the patter of loosely-shad 
‘footsteps. descending the steirs, the outer-door 
@pened, and there rove a loud between 


and some man—as far as I would make out by the 
depth of the voice, though I did not recognise it at 
first as one which I ought to knew 

I seon began tothink that I heard my own name 
several times repeated, and with that clue, could 
pretty well make out that whoever it wight be, was 
eagerly inquiring after and desiring instantly to see 
me. 

“ My knowledge of German by that time, though 
still lim:ted, wasenough to serve we iv-all my com- 
mon wants of life, inquiries and such like ; and it 
is wonderful how sharp one’s sare snd intellects 
become if you find out that you yourself are the 
subject under discussion, 

ow,as it chanced, none of the people of the house 
had happened to have seen me come home—the 
door of my private room being the first close opon 
the top ef the gtairs, My old landlady, who was a 
queer tempered female when fairly roused, was not 
therefore, perhaps, on the whole so ouch to blame 
in asserting, and pertinacionsly sticking to ber 
assertion, a8 she did(not without many «xtra sbrill 
yelle and adjurations upon the irregular ways and 
habits of all English lodgers in general, and of my 
sblf, that vight, at least in particular), that Herr 
von Lambard jad vot come home; that his door was 
locked up; and that moreover he hai, as he always 
would do, carried off the key with him, instead of 
leaving it in ber charge, as, aecoriing to ber private 
views and regulations it ought to bave been left. In 
contirmation of her statement, | beard her call 
special attention to the lamp at the foot of the stairs, 
and wy particular taper still waiting: my return be- 
side it. 

Though now tolerably arcused, and perfectly 
taking in the fact that it was po other individual 
than myself who was thus inquired after, [ still felt 
a strange indifference on the subject, and disinclina- 
tion to-stir or show any signe of life. 

I havea sort of idea that if I felt at all concerned 
in the matter, it was with a vague feeling of curios'ty 
and wonder, as to where Frank Lambard really could 
be, and whether they would find him anywhere else 
—as I heard the inquiry centinned wheth rt he was 
likely to have gone to any party, or to be at the Res- 
source, as they call the club there, or whether his 
friends in Luttichau Straste would be likely to know, 
or even whether he might not possibly be still there, 
thongh it was much later than he usually stayed, 
To that last engeestion I distinctly rem. mber viving 
mentally a decided support, as vot at all unlikely, or 
at any rate thinking that it might be well worth 
going so far to see; and I sat up upon my bed bhalf- 
inclined to holloa out, and offer to go myself, as 
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| that I should not be still there, than if a stranger 
} should go knocking them up with inquiries which 
at that time of night, might appear ill-timed sud ir. 
reguar, 

I waa still debating whether |! had better or not do 
so, when my landlady, as I suppose only too happy 
to jump at that, or any other conclusion likely to rid 
her of the troublesome disturber, and allow her to 


retire again to the depths of her own virtuous 
feather-bed, seemed much to favour that idea ; for 
she 'mmediately took upon herself to state that no 
doubt Luttichau Strasse was where I should be 
found ; and shutting to the door with a slam, I could 
hear her clump up the stairs, grumbling at every 
step at all Englanders, as more troublesome and in- 
comprehensible than any other nation, Christian or 
pagan, under the sun. 

It could barely, have been a quarter of an bour or 
twenty minutes Jater, when yielding again to the 
feeling of lethargy, heavier and different somehow 
from natural drowsiness—having only just roused 
myself sufficiently to throw « ff mpenatand neckeloth, 
and then lying downas before on-the'outside, or rather 
on the top of the feathersbed which they give 
you in that country by way of « ‘covering— without 
further undressing, I had fallen off into a kind of doze, 
when I was onee more startied by the row ut the door 
beginoing again; whoever it waa, pounding as.if they 
were going to break it.in, and then came a clatter of 
emai] stones or gravel agains: ary window, and a loud 
voice—tbe same voice. 1 could recognise, as beiore, 


only 

“ Leeurbard 1-1 ‘Frank Lambard, are you 
wihinauins’-<ilan,t wanane you'this moment !— 
Come down directly, and tet me 6 4@ you—a most 
‘important matter—a matter of tiie and death, or I 
wouldn't com=ateuchan'bour. I know you are in 
there, for Stilaking; whom I met and have brought 
back here with me, says «o.’’ 

And then began again « thundering and rattling 
‘atthe street door, which made the old house echo 
again. 

It was De Lyon’s voice, and I was fairly aroused, 
and sufficiently myself by this time to think that 
something really must be the matter, so I groped 
about for a matoh and struck a light. 

Again the indignant landlady bad gone down, and 
was again solemaly protesting that I was still not yet 
returned, 


Almost again apparently convinced, De Lyons 
seemed to be leaving the door in despair, as I eoald 
hear by his voice, when, as I suppore, stepping back 
into the street, be looked up and saw the light I had 
struck, in my window ; and then of course, satisfied 
that [ really was there, ne slipped by the irate old 
Mrs. Slanngartz, who, putting ber head out of the 
open door, began to yell for the ‘* Poligei’’ with all 
ner might and main; while he having tumbled over 
and extinguished the afore-mentioned lamp in bis vio- 
lent haste, was kicking at the pavels of my door, and 
~houtiog for me to let him in, as if the house was on 
tire, which I really began to think must be the case, 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dear fellow,” he cried 
bursting in in a state of the most panting -Xcitement 
as soon as [ had. unbolted the door, ‘‘jump up at 
once! You have not a moment to lose. Here, dip 
your bead iato this tub of cold water, or twist a towel 
round your temples—tbat is right, dip it again, let me 
pour some down the back of your neck, that will set 
you right ia a moment—get your things on—what, 
you are dressed ? Qh, to be sure, Stilskins, wh om I 
luckily met as I was cutting along to Lutticnaa 
Strasse, told me how he had brought you home, and 
that wade me come back again, certain that you must 
be in, n spite of that old she dragon’s confounded 
falsehoods and protestatious. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


We were soon out in the dark street, and De 
Lyons was lugging me along with all his might by 
the arm, 

“Now then, old fellow, hold up; gather your 
senses together— you are all sight, ain't you? So, 
aow let us be off, acd not lose a minute in gotting 
down to their huuse. I told you that I woul 
prevent it if I could, but I was afraid 1 might be sold 
after all; but now the protessor has told we. bow to 
go to work, and I knew olu Zauber would do auy- 
thing in the world for me; «nd so I hope we have 
saved her, and shall beat the litile rascal with his 
own weapons yet. Though it is a matter of life and 
death, I tell you; for if decay, nowever slight, once 
began, we should be too late. 

“Where are we to go to? what are you talking 
avout?” | said, I began to think, raving a» he was, 





knowing the way better, and being perhaps less 





ings, or any bow likely to get tnemseives into 





| likely to frighten or disturb the De Lornies in case 


almost inconerent in his excitewent, that De Lyons 
was really tipsy. 
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“Where to? To Lutiichau Strasse, of course—to 
your friends—your relations you told me they were. 
Tave you heard whether anything has happened to 
that jolly pretty girl—young lady—your cousin, you 
know ?”” 

Then the whole truth, and all that had occurred 
that afternoon, which seemed to me like months ago, 
suddenly rushed back to my mind. It was till then 
as if it had gone completely and entirely out of my 
head ; the memory of it all came back like a fresh 
and crushing blow upon my mind. 

“Luttichau Strasse!’ I said, resisting him; ‘1 
can’t. We must not go there— we must not, indeed. 
Have you not heard what happened ?—there is death 
in the house there. Katie, my cousin, the beautiful 
girl you speak of, is dead: she died this evening.”’ 

‘* What time ?” he inquired, “ What time was it ? 
Collect yourself; try to think, my dear fellow, if you 
cen remember the exact time, Was it six or seven, 
orafter seven? Try to think ; for itis really impor- 

T knew it was after seven, I said, in a sort of 
dve:my way; but in spite of my confusion, could 
not help thinking that, even though he did not know 
ber, it wes strange that he should not be more sur- 
prised or shocked, but ask such minute particulars 
us to details. 


“It was striking seven, I know, as I went upstairs 
to see my aunt; and I suppose it must have been al- 
most half-past when we heard the nurse cry out that 
she was dead.” 

‘* Half-past seven, you say ? and it is now just one; 
then we are in time yet to save her, if you will only 
do as I tell you, and firmly believe in the success of 
what you are going about, without any doubts or hesi- 
tation. Do you hear me?” 

I could hear what he suid; but felt the sensation of 
drowsiness again coming over me so strongly that if 
De Lyons had not caught hold of me in his arms, and 
supported me with his whole strength, I felt that 
T must have sunk down then and there—I could not 
have moved another step. 

Vory Inck#ly we were close by a great fountain, or 
rather cistern of water there is at the corner of one of 
the svenues—allées they call them—into which my 
friend dipped his handkerchief, and most liberally 
besprinkled or, I might say, deluged my face, chest, 
and hands, till I was wringing wet all over; and then 
fixing me upon one of the benches with my back up 
against a tree, began a series of mancouvres which 
that being the first time I had ever seen anything of 
the sort, stupid and bewildered as I still felt, I think 
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had as much the effect of concentrating my attention 
and so tending to recover the propor action of my 
mind, as from any particular magnetic or physical 
powers in his manipulations. 

Anyhow, he set to work, making upward passes 
with his hands, not as I have since seen mesmerists 
do when they are putting a patient off to sleep, but 
just t’other way up, exactly the reverse, beginning 
quite low down almost at my toes, then up my legs 
and knees,and so gradually passing up my whole 
body to my face, and the top of my head. 

His queer dodges certainly had the effect of making 
me feel better and more myself, though heartily un- 
comfortable, for I was seized with a violent fit of 
shivering ; though that, perhaps, might have been 
caused, by the way, by the two duckings I had un- 
dergone. 

All of a sudden a fresh thought seemed forcibly 
te have struck De Lyons in the midst of his opera- 
tions. 

“‘ By gum!” he exclaimed, speaking to himself, ‘I 
should not be surprised if it were so! I can buttry it 
on, at least. Here, Lambard, old fellow, pick up a 
bit, man, and tell me whether this article came from 
or has ever belonged to you.”’ 

He dived into his pocket and lugged out an old kid 
glove all shrivelled up and dirty, which he thrust into 
my unresisting hand, 

The immediate effect was marvellous, perfectly in- 
credible. 

No sooner had I clutched that glove than in that 
instant I was completely myself sgain, broad awake, 
and ready to act as ever I felt in my life. 

** Hurrah! right, by jingo!’’ said Taraxacum. 
“Of course it was,” still talking to himself more 
than to me: * what an idiot I was not to think of 
it at once, and how lucky that I grabbed it with the 
other ramshackle as I did; very odd it did not oc- 
cur to me before, when I saw the stato you were in, 
but I suppose that sinner Rumple Stilskins’ jabber 
put me off the right scent. 

“But now, Frank Lambard, you really are all 
right and your own proper self again ;”’ and he gave 
me a rough shake by way of settling that point, or 
perhaps of convincing himself satisfactorily ; ‘‘ listen 
to me attentively, and, as I have already told you, 
if you will follow my directions, though you have no 
tine to spare, you may yet save your cousin, even 
though she may have seemed to you dead and gone. 

“By looking sharp and acting like yourself with 
full pluck, you may still bring her back to herself 
and her parents. Don’t stop to ask questions, be- 
cause every moment is precious, 
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“T will give you any explanations you like after- 
wards—to-morrow will do well enough for that—if 
you like; but now make haste; let us get to the 
house, and you must find your way in, by fair means, 
if you can, but if not, by force even, if we are put to 
it; but at any rate before another half-hour is over 
onr heads, you must goin straight on end to where 
the young lady is lying ina trance, for it is no more, 
and on the truth of that fact I will lay my life 
itself. I speak as knowing whatI am about, you see, 
and not on mere guess or conjecture. 

“‘T have every reason for knowing that what I tel? 
you is nothing but fact: you must insist upon being 
admitted to the very room where your cousin is ly- 
ing, as you and her relations, I have no doubt, sup- 
pose dead, and lost to you all for ever. 

“ Stick.to your point, mind—take no refusal ; and 
then having gained admission, place this that I now 
give you in her hand if you can, but anywicre 
actually touching her will do. 

“* Do it, or at least see it done yourself, trust noone 
else, and to the best of your power try yourself to 
believe with all your might in the happy fulfilment 
of your purpose while doing as I tell you. 

‘* I suppose you are aware, that by the police regu- 
lations of this country, she will have to be removed, 
from the house the very first thing in the morning 
and within twenty-four hours of her supposed death 
must be buried? That is why there is no time to be 
lost ; it might be too late. 

“« This, I tell you, brought into her presence, and 
put actually in or on her hand, may, and I firmly 
believe will, save her!’ 

“He held out to me a gold locket, which at the 
first glance I could see had undergone some rough 
usage the cover of it seemed to have been wrenched 
back, and the glass inside was broken right across. 
Together with the locket, though now detached from. 
it, he also handed me a long dark glossy lock of 
hair, which smelt of burning, as if it had been 
singed or perhaps acted upon by some strong 
chemical. 

**I could not get hold of these articles by fair 
means,’ De Lyons explained, as he saw me looking 
up from them to himself with amazement. “I hat 
no chance of doing so but by main force, and had, 
as you may see, a hardish tussle for them with the 
little rascal. 

“But never mind all that now!—only don’t lose 
one moment more than you can help in doing all 
I have told you;’’ and he began bustling me along 
again, 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
DONNA JULIA. 


We must now return to Charlie Cranbourne, whom 
we left with his friend Gordon in the hut by the 
sea, a lovely girl claiming their protection from & 
Spaniard who had taken her forcibly from her father’s 
house, and with friends at the door coming to her 
rescue, ; 

Don Carlos, for such was the Spaniard’s name, 
bad drawn his sword ’nd stood with an expression of 
baffled fury on his face, scarcely knowing whether 
it was better to attack his enemies, stand his ground, 
or beat a retreat. 

While he thus hesitated the new-comers who had 
so unceremoniously opened the door, paused on the 
threshold, surprised at meeting so large a party, 
being under the impression that the Don and his ser- 
vant, besides the two women, were the only occu- 
pants of the place, and they began mentally to calcu- 
late whether they were strong enough to attack this 
formidable party. 

The momentary delay was the abductor’s oppor- 
tunity; with a word to bis servant, the two went into 
the next room, pulling the door behind them, and 
while Gordon stepped forward to explain that they 
were friends, not foes, to the new-comers. Don Carlos 
and his servant got round to the shed where the 
horses were, mounted them, and rode away before 
their absence was discovered. 

“Father!’’ exelaimed the young lady in English, 
springing forward to be clasped in her parent’s arms. 
“Ob, I have been in such terror!’ she went on, 
“and if it had not been for these gentlemen, I know 
not what might have happened.” 

‘© Pll thank them directly,” said her father, “ but 
first I should like to put a bullet through that villian’s 
skuli. The infamous seoundrel! to burst into my 
house in my absence, and carry off my daughter.” 

“Never mind him, papa, let him go, he will never 
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dare attempt it again,’’ pleaded the girl ; “ now I am 
with you, I do not seem to fear him,” ; 

At this point, one of the party discovered that Don 
Carlos and his servant bad escaped, and though Sir 
William Bentham, the father of the girl, was for a 
few seconds furious at being deprived of the pleasure 
of taking him back with him, a prisoner, he was, 
upon consideration, scarcely sorry that he was thus 
well rid of such a troublesome personage. 

A few words explained the condition of the ship- 
wrecked strangers, and Julia’s father could do no less 
under the circumstances than offer them a temporary 
home in his own house, which was fifteen miles off, 
until they could either communicate with their 
friends in England, or decide upon continuing their 
journey. 

Julia Bentham said nothing as her father thus 
proffered his hospitality, but her large black eyes 
looked at them wistfully, as they seemed to hesitate 
about accepting it, till Charlie, who had never been 
exposed to such a fire before, thought they were the 
most lovely he had ever seen, not excepting the blue 
orbs of his sister Clytie. 

** Thanks, we will come for a day or two,’’ said 
Gordon, carelessly, ‘‘and then we shall be able to 
shift for ourselves.” 


So it was arranged that they should all rest for an 


honr till the fierce noontide heat was past, and then 
set off on their return to Sir Bentham’s mansion. 

It was an odd-looking party that the small room of 
the hut contained. 


Sir William Bentham was a man of stern, almost 
forbiddng features; his light brown hair was now 
nearly white, and his keen, steel grey eyes seemed 
as though they would pierce, like a pair of poignards, 
through anything opposed to them. 

His daughter, on the contrary, was much more like 
her Spanish mother; true, her skin was fairer, but 
her eyes and hair were black as night, and the supple, 
rounded, well-developed form would never have been 
met with in an English girl under twenty, thongh 
Julia was but just sixteen. 

That she was a beauty, her glass and her admirers 
told her; but though a woman in form she was only 
a child in years and experience, and never had ber 
heart fluttered and cheek flushed with unbidden 
vehemence as it had done under Charlie Cranbourne’s 
gaze. 

For the Earl of Denborough’s grandson was 
“wondrous fair,’’ tall and slight, with curling hair of 
bright gold ; eyes of blue, and though his cheek was 
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yet smooth as that of any girl, there was nothing 
soft or effeminate about him. 

Julia noted it all, compared him with his more 
sternly built companion, who had something in his 
glance that seemed to remind her unpleasantly of her 
own father, and then her eyes wandered back again, 
with a sort of conscious fascination to the fair-haired 
youth. 

Gordon, meanwhile, was talking with the baronet, 
who had at first been inclinea tolook with condescen- 
sion, if not absolute hauteur, upon the ragged, balf- 
dressed and altogether wild-looking shipwrecked 
naturalist. 

But ten minutes conversation with George Gordon 
made him feel he had made a mistake in his man, and 
when, from some ehance observation about having 
known a Bentham at Oxford, Sir William discovered 
that Gordon was acquainted with his sou who was 
living in England, his cordiality was as great as his 
previous dignified coolness had been. 

After that, he asked no more questions as to the 
rank and position of his intended guests, Gordon 
being a geutleman, he took it for granted Charlie must 
be so too, and as a matter of course treated them as 
equals. 

That fifteen miles ride was not a pleasant oneto our 
two shipwrecked friends, though they thought 
themselves lucky in getting a horse each, the two 
men servants to whom they belonged having to 
return on foot. 


One or two articles of clothing were also lent them, 
and yet for all that they looked somewhat deplorable, 
and though Gordon was or professed to be indifferent 
to the fair sex, poor Charlie felt that each time Miss 
Bentham loeked at him she must be smiliog at the 
grotesque figure he cut. 

Everything has an end, however, so had their ride, 
so had their uncomfortable plight, and a warm bath, 
with fresh garments, which if they did not exactly 
suit them, were by no means awkward or unbecoming, 
made such a change that when they came down ta 
dinner, their host and his daughter scarcely re- 
cognised them, 

There were no other guests that evening. Julia’s 
mother was dead, her half brother, Sir William’s son 
by his first wife, was in England, and the father and 
daughter lived in their splendid mansion alone, and 
surrounded only by servants, 

After dinner, when Donna Julia, as she was most 
commonly ealled, had retired to the drawing-room, 
and the gentlemen were sitting over their wine, they 
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I suvpose Gordon isn’t 


Good 
morning, Sir William, morning. Miss Bentham, I 


u hungry,”’ 


6? 
nt from their host some details of the cause of | bourne’s dreams would, had they been related, have | reply, “I slept like a top. 
scenes they had witness:d at the but, startied his more matrer of fact frieud, for the | down yet?’’ 

it appe ared that Dou Carlos de Soto had seen the | climax of them all was that he thougut bimaelf Earl ** Who takes my name in vain? here I am. 
Julia, fallen in love wita her, and proposed for | of Denborougn, at nome in the castle of bis auces- 

eriv dae form to her father, tors, and that Julia Bentham was with bim, by bis hope you hazen’t waite! breakfast for ine ?”’ 
bat Sir William Beuthamdid not approve of the oe others named her countess, vut ne bimself “ No, but there it is; come alons, La 
ted her ‘* wife.”’ 


Spaniard for a son-in-law, 
If bie daughter married, he wished her husband 
tobe an Englishman; next to that, Doo Carlos was 
not far from forty, while Julia wae almost a child ; 
beyoud ail this, his family, position, moral cha- 
ccter, and religious opinions wefe nO% such as the 
buronet cared to have associated with his daughter; 
the consequence being that 
rejected, a decision in which the young lady herself 
heartily concurred, 

Miss Bentham, however, was rich as welles lovely, 
while Don Carlos, though he boasted of the posses- 
sion of some of the bluest blood in Spain, was, dé. | 
spite bis pedigree, poor. 

Julia Bentham’s fortune, too, was eettled upon 
herself, 
for Ler mother, Sir William's second wife, had be@n' 
avery wealthy heiress before’her marriage, and all) 
her riches had descended to her enly child, who was’ 
thus a double prize for a jove-stek and needy suitor, 

Finding bis proposal was rejected, his devotion 
unheeded, and having ascertained that the young 
lady’s wealth was her ewn abadlatcly while she 
was single, and would become the property ef her 
Lusband when she was married unless previous 
settloments were meade, hederermined to playa bold 
game for the prize he coveted end bear it away by 
violence if he could net by 

To this end he bribed 





ulia’s manic, and having 


away from home that mourning, and the house left 
unguarded except by women, with the maid’s assist- 


are te eee brother 


* Strange dreams for a penniless youth, wrecked on 


& foreign shore, dependent upon charity for the food 
@ud shelter he was now accepting; but then, life is 
Strange, and changes are as swift and as great for us 
as the moving tigares in a kaleidescope, turned in 
the hand of a thoughtless child. 

the Don’s suit was|_ It was still early the next morning when Charlie, 
unable to sleep and too restless to liv awake, dressed 
himeelf io hie borrowed garments, whion had belonged 
to the baronet’sson, and stroileu ous‘ef the verandah 
into the garden, 


He had been here but a few sesonds, however, 


| when, turning down a side walk, he came face to face 
with 
Her father could not refuse-orwithhoki #,| hd started upon seeing viva, till % is bard to say 


onna Julia, as she was most generally termed, 


; Shem in their confusion blushed the most 


“olbi&e girl, however, with the eddsets*of ber scx, 
Weesthe first to recover her exif. 


possession, 
“You are early, senor,” sheesid,in her pretty 


half-breken Eng 


lieh. 
are still earlier than 1” emilal Oharlie. 


“ Bat 
» yes; you eee it ie eo tresheud wedlan the 


“If, 


morting,@nd so hot at mid-day, that We get apnoe®, 

and @eep when tie kent comes. Sevgeedeun 4: J 

so in Bagland, do-you?” © 4 ge? 
“@h, dear no, Bf we get tip tate Or early we 

never think of sleagthg ackin images, 

ascertained through her that the baronet would be | you se®egiever bernie Engimand? b 


Teuppose 


“Me, but 1 am togo ; paps hes promived, and we 
harles. Why doyeuw start, do 


ance he made his way into the young lady’s presence, | you ®uow bim.”’ 


first tried the effect of protestations, and finding. “ No, only my name is Charles; or Obarlie, my 
these fail, and being ordered to leave the house, he sister al ti 


had not withoata straggle ¢ her, mounted her 
upon & horse, and attended by ber servant and his own 
had ridden off, not, however, unnoticed from the 
Waosion. 

Though Don Carlos could not be stopped or im- 
mediately pursued, the alarm was raised, a message 
sent after Sir William, who bad gone to Buenos 
Ayres, some six or seven miles off, and who immedi- 
ately returned to give chase. 

So. much in advance of him, however, was the 
daring $%aniard, that it is doubtful if be coald 
possibly “ave been overtaken at ali until he had 
aceomplished his diabolica! designs, if Gordon and 
Charlie bad not opportunely demanded shelter in 


ways calie mo,” 
“Obarlie,” repeated the girl, musingly. “ Ah, 


then, and you-have a sister ?”’ 
iT) ” 


Yes. 
* Only one?” 
* Only one,” he anewered in her own words. 
“ But she is your owa, your real sister, isn’t she ; 


not your half sreter, like Charles and I ?”’ 


“ Yes, she is my own sister, and [ love ber very 


dearly.” 


The girl gave an involuntary sigh; then she 


asked abruptly. 


“Ts your sister like me?” 
** No, not in the least,” was the candid-answer. 
“Why, ia she not pretty ?”* was the next ques- 


the hut in which be had decided to rest fora short | tion. 


time to refresh the horses and revive the young lady, 
who with fright, being almost anable to breathe on 
account of the gag, and from the untsual fatigue, 
hac fainted, 

Don Carlos had no desire to kill his prize, there- 
fore the rest was absolutely neces8ary, and had not 
those shipwrecked Englishmen dematded foud aud 
shelter, and then refused to go away when he 
expected they woul, hé might suill have succeeded. 
He would have started again, béfore Sir William 
could have overtaken him, and from that point the 
country was so wild, and such a wilderness, that 
successful pursuit would have been impossible. 


been guilty of some blunder, au 


‘*Oh yes, she is very lovely, there are few women 


so beautiful as she,”’ réturned the youth, warmly, 


Then he found from the lady’s face that he had 
dimly conscious of 
what it was, be made matters worse, instead of better, 


by adding: 


** She is very fair, more so indeed than I am.” 
“ An,” with ‘a dispieased sigh, “her hair is like 


threads of gold,” aud a glance at his own bright 
locks. 


“Yes, and her ey-s area deep blue; she is tall, 


too, very clever and very good, she is older than I,’’ 


“Oh, you think people whe tave not blue eyes 


“So Ll owe my ddughbter’s restoration to you, | and yellow hair ugly, | suppose ?” 


gentlemen,” said Sir William, waroiing with his 


subject and the wine; “and I hope to have a] lovely as black eyes and 


suitable opportunity of proving my gratitude.” 

“ Nonsense, we were importunate beggars, nothing 
nore,” returned Gordon, impatientiy, “and hadn’t 
an idea that a Woman was there against her will, till 
we hea:d a scream and your daughter spuke'to as. 
You came’ not five minutes after, so what we might 
ave done under other circumstances it is impossible 
to say,as it was, wedid wovhing, But I am ready 
for bed, Sir William, if you'will excuse me, our rest 
jast night was rather disturved.” 

“Certainly, I had forgotten; good night, order 
whatever you require,” and so saying, the baronét 
summoued the servant to wait upon them, and jeit 
Lis guests to retire to their lianimocks, and to dream 
ver again the events of the last four and twenty 
hours. 

To imagine themselves Once more strug¢ling in 
the sea for dear life, dreading the terrible suap of the 
shark at any memeut ; then the joy of reaching land ; 
the long sleep; the awakeumg to barning thirst, 

xpoaure and fierce hunger; the long walk under a 
scorebyng sun; the refuge in the but, aod all the 
scenes that bad followed, strangely mixed and mud- 
diea up together with thoughts and bepes ef the peat 
aud present, and vagueforeshadowiuygs of the future. 

Pernaps it was beoause of hia youth and inexperi- 
cnce that his imagination ran riot; but Charlie Cran. 





I thiok there is nothing so 


“ What an idea! 





But Charlie was getting out of his depth ; a glance 


atthe beautiful face before him, and he was going to 
say ‘‘ for me, n0 oue could compare.to you,’’ bat hejust 
caught hie breatn in time, fearful of offendiag the 
girl, though she was tco much accustomed to epen 
flattery to treat it as she might have done, pad she 
been brought ap io England. 


The yoang man’s confusion, however, and the 


admiration expressed On his handsome face, told their 
own story. 


Julia drooped her own eyes, and the pause became 


awkward, whea the sound of Sir William’s voice mad: 
them both start like guilty creatures, aud the next 
instant the baronet, by n0 means as a@usdable as on 


the previous night, was before them. 





CHAPTER X. 
“CHARLIE, MY LOVE, AND HE LEAVES MB!’’ 
** Au, good morning. how do you feel after yester- 


day ?”’ asked Sir William Bentham, with more cold- 
vuess in his manner than nis words, as he joined the 
young people and leoked at Charlie's face somewhat 
critically, 


**I aw quite well, thank you,” was the cheerful 








and so saying, the baronet lei tie way, his daughter 
and guests following. 

Sir William wa not usually ami»ble in a morning, 
his nigit’s rest seldom seeming to agree with him, 
and bad Charlie and Julia been the only person’s 
present they would have stood a very good chance of 
being snabbed. : 

Gorden, however, was not a man with whom many 
mwa gould take a liberty, and he heiped cto cover 
Charlie’s awk and confusion, for, absurd 
aa it may seem on 50 short an aeqiaintance, 
S young aan bad fallen acepiy and wiolenvly in 

ove, af 

ore ‘the @ay was over Gordon began to notice 
someef dhewigneof this infacu tion, 1s be termed 
it, aga heddledhat. interference, or at least caution, 
Was Reevssary, singeyregar.iing Charlie as only a poor 
artis?s son, upon any ching likelove vetween 
his hese’s.daughidPand his young friend as simple 
maunese, .~ -- 

7 anodme of it, my lad,” he said, laying 
his kindly, almost atfectionately, upow Charlie's 
shoulder, “‘and if the girl cares for you, it only 
makes matters worse,aud but was pain amd wisery 
for two, instead of one, to bear.” 

** You haven’t the to talc tome like this, 
Gordon,” retorted the @liuess petudantly ; ‘you 
may be sure { @hall do nvtning unwisgtny of «gentle- 
wan, but | see the impossiitfti & you apeak of, 
and i don’t wigh to sue them.” j 

“[ enew you don’t, bus they exist form! that, 
and you may me sure that if Sir William suspects 
the existence? such a feeling, ae-would turn you 
out ef the hogwe at once, and wut his daughter under 
look and key. He intends to take her to E gland 

,and’#ith her beauty aad fortune will expect 


her te ve me & : . 
SE peoren.” ropaned Oi onghsfully 
Th.n . ewes wn only tu Gordon 


as Chariie Oran »ourne, an artisé’s son. He had 
prowised himself on leaving Kugland that he would 
net mention to anyone his relationship or expecta- 
tions eonceraing the earl.iom of Deaburough. He 
woul.t stand on issown merits, ou thosesalune; and 
though it would certainly he « temptation uow to 
boast of bis family, young as be was, he was strong- 
willed enough to determiue upun a thing aud keep to 
his resolution. 

“ Yes,” coutinued Gordon, *‘ ha looks forward to 
his daughter making'a good match. He himself teld 
me so, perhaps to warn me vif jangerous groand ; 
and I tell you, Cranbourne, becanse I like you, and 
don't waut you to get into troatle.” 

“ Thasks, no deubt you are rigat,’’ was the reply ; 
and then toe youth strolled otf to ciew the cud of 
sweet and bitter thoughts alone. 

Fortunately for Cnarlie, tae stern necessity of 
having to face the world, having +2 make bis own 
way thorough it, and uke bis own living tur the 
present, was quite pressing «od matter of faot 
enough to keep his mind from dwelling too much 
even on the charms of Donna Jalia. : 

Of course his outfit and all the money he had with 
him was lost in thesea. it would, he argued, be 
useless sending to his sister for help, for she was, he 
believed, stili living with his uucie, ani thor could 
be vo doubt in bis mind that Biward Cranvourne 
had sent him away in the Cioriada knowiag the con- 
dition the vessel was in, and expecting. he would 
never return. 

This being the case;he determined not to write to 
Engtand, not to give a sign of his existence until 
some change in his fortunes tvok place ; ad the old 
question again presented itself to nim, what could 
he do? 

He was now just nineteen years of age, without 
either trade or profession, possessed of wut a mode- 
ratety gootl education, with pleuty of sinew and 
muscle, «nd a rewarkably bealtuy appetite. 

Wha:, thon, was to become of him? He’ asked 
himself that question first, an‘ received no satisfac- 
tory reply ; and he asked it, though, perna»s, in a 
different form, of Gordon, with out little better 
result. 

“ You can stick to me, and I shall be very glad of 
your company,”’ was the reply; “but T teil you 
eandidiy, hunting for new sp+s:imens of fli-s and 
beetles won't help you on in life, aud the allowance 
nade me from Engiand is too s ail for you to make 
mach out of it; consequently, [ don’t like to per- 
va de y a, though I shall be very sorry if we have 
to part.” 

“So should I, but I am not going to fix myself on 
you like a leech; if I'd paid more attvution to my 
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sistér’s a'vice, might have ‘been able to do some- 
thing with my pencil and paint-brush.” 

* Ah, not a bud idea, Can you draw? Ifso, we 
might mavage something.” 

* Not well enough for anything like success but | 
of course I can draw ; it would be odd if I couldn’t.” 

“ Well, let'me see what you can do; meanwhile, 
I'll have a ‘chat with Sir William about you. He 
kuows this part of the world better than-we do, and 
may be able to suggest something.” 

So Charles Cranbourne went to work, showing no 
mean skill with his pencil, but- giving’ one an idea 
rater of what he might become, rather than what 
he could really do. 

“Umph! you might just do,” observed Gordon, 
gravely, “ but after all it’s no opening in life for you, 
and | think it would be selfish of me to persuade you 
tocome. I Lave been talking to Sir William sbout 
you, and he bas suggested @ good idea. He is part 
proprietor of some silver mines, or at least, bis 
daughter is, which amounts to the same, and a kind 
of clerk or book-keeper is wanted. You would have 
a good bit ef time to yourself, in which you could 
work ani stady. You would make a good civil-engi- 
neer, and your drawing would be useful to you. I 
don’t think youc»n do better than accept Sir Wil- 
liam’s offer, and improve your mind by hard work 
and study ; it will be more profitablé in theend than 
ne over the' world’with me. What do you sey, 

Oharlie ‘hesitated. 

On the one banc, the roaming life spoken of ‘was 
just to his taste, exactly what he would have /pte- 
ferred, and if he was eventually to strcceet ‘his 
gtandfather, what mattéred it, provided he livéd‘and 
lived honestly, how he spent’ the mtervening time. 

On ‘the f hand, however,'to roam away with 
Gordon wonld be to tose sight of Julia Bentham, 
perhaps for ever, and though he had no present ‘hops 
of winning ‘her, still, there his chance with ‘other 
men; adidey to which, Gordon wasquiteright, it would 
be more to his worldly advatitage to accept the post 
offered him, and +#°hat seth enough of waiting for 
a men's shoes ndt to be atixious to be welf-itepen- 

ent. , 

“It seems selfish to leave you to goon your travels 
atone,” he said, at idugth, “ and ‘yet “I dard say I 
should votily be a burién and ‘hitdranes ‘to you if 1 
went. - I suppose I had ‘better acdéept ‘the bardnet’s 
offer. It is kind of bri ‘afterall to give me such a 
responsible post, When he knows nething of me 
either,”’ 

“* Yes, he isn’t bad sort of fellow; be has his 
hobbies, like other men, and sometimes miust ‘be 
bumoured, but you won"t's6 much Of hitm,'for the 
place where your work will be is some ‘five hundred 
miles off.” 

“Five bundred miles away!’ repeated ‘Charlie, 
with a gasp. 

Their he »dded calmly : ~ 

“'When'am I to begin ?” 

“You have not agreed to terms yet, and there’s 
not much of a hurry, only don’t go niaking an fUiov, 
of yourself, and your flifé'a burden, by witert ining 
any Wea about Miis Bentham. She isn’t for such 
féllows as you or me dither, Carnbourne, and when 
you're as eld as‘I am, you'll know there isn’t a 
woman in the world worth making ‘yourself miset- 
able over.” 

‘Yo which, tot havitg had the same amount of ex- 
perience, Charlie odie no reply, he was by fd’ 
ineaus conviticed, eveti though he'was silénced ‘by 
his fries worldly #isdom. 

The following morning Sir William Bentham 
called the young man into his private toom, which 
he chose to uignify by the name of study, aid with 
more delicacy and tact than wight have been éx- 
pected of him, told young Cranbourne that-he was 
in want of ® person of ‘integrity and honvur, to 
whom he could entrust an important post; “and 
though,” he added, grimly smiling, “ you ure very 
young for ft, honesty doe, not begin with grey hairs, 
and from what your friend Mr. Gordou tells me of 
your abilities, I have no doubt you are capable of 
um ing it.” 

“Poan only say I will do-my best to merit your 
good opinion, anu also that of my friend,” was the 
reply; aud then he began to make inquiies as to bis 
duties and what would be expec of him, all of 
which were satisfactorily. answered, Sir William 
finishing up with the observation : 

“* And the salary will be to comiménce with three 
hundred a year.” ' 

Before Charlie could express his satisfaction, the 
door opened, and Julia Bentham, prettily attired in 
white muslin and brigit natural flowers, came a few 
steps forward, aud then paused with something like 
fright. 

“Ol, I beg your pardon, papa. I thought you 
were alone, that is, 1 thought you were uot talking 
business,” = 








“ Come in, dear; we have just finished doing so, 
and you may as well come and help to conclude it, 
Mr, Cranbourne has just settled to go to Suata Possi 
and super ntend the books and financial part of the 
management of the mines. As they are your pro- 
perty you may like to know about them.” 

**Oh, yes ; [ should like to see them ; [ have never 
been. - Wé will come and visit you one day, Mr. 


Cranbourne, won’t We, papa ? and you shall show us | 


all about, and entertain us’; won't it be fun?” 

“A long way to go for such a purpose,” observed 
her parent. ‘It must be five hundred miles at the 
very least, and nothing to see but a hilly conatry, 
and men working or idling, when we get there.”’ 

“But it will be fun, for all that, and I mean to 
go, and you must take me, papa. It will be very dull 
and solitary for you, though,” she added, with a sof- 
tened, almost pitying glance at the young man. 

“I shall have work to do, and if I can geta few 
books to read and study, I shall be content, if not 
happy.’’ 

* Yes, I bad forgotten. You lost everything in the 
ship that went down, didn’t you? I must see what 
we can do in the way of books. My library is uot 
extensive, but when Gordon gors with you to Buenos 
Ayres to-morrow, to get what thiigs you require, no 
doubt you will be able to pick up a few English or 
Freweh works—it wouldn’t be a’bad idea for you to 
— Spanish while you are shut up in the moun- 

8 


**No; I intend to do so, though it will be difficult 
without @ tutor,” 

“ And I could'teach you if it were not so far off !” 
said the sprightly girl. ‘*Papa, is there nothing 
nearer to us, that Mr. Cranbourne would like to do; 


| it is like banishing hitm away frota the world tosend 


him to Santa Possi.” 

Sir William shook his head. 

He liked Chartie Cranbourne ‘well enough, but he 
could not shnt bis eyes to the daugerof keeping him 
near his young atid impressionavie duaghter, and 
though it would, perhaps, have veen wiser™to refase 
to help bim at all, and to have'left him ‘to drift off 
with Gordon to any part of the world, provided it 
Was out of his ‘neighbourhood, still he thought he 
would be doing ‘an act of kindnews, securing « trust- 
worthy agent, and keeping him far enough ‘away 
from his daughter, when'he appointed him to pay 


aid receive ali monies, and to keep ‘thie' accounts for’ 


the silver mime at Santa Possi. 

It was ‘by no meaus probable, therefore, that to 
afford her the pleasure of teaching him Sp nish and 
love at the sume time, he would do anythiug that 
should tring them often it contact. 

So it was decided that Churlie was to start for 
Santa Possi-the following diy, as: Gordon also in- 
tended to tax the baronet’s hospitality ao longer. 

ladm afraid that at the last moment Onarlie’s 
courage nearly failed him, ‘and eveti the remembrance 
of Donna Julia's bright eyes was scarcely tempting 
erléugh to induce him to shut bimself away fro . 
thé haunts of men, and go stexdily to work ‘at an- 
congenial e:uployment, when the pleasare of wan- 
dering tdle about the coudtty in Gurdon’s company 
wis before him. 

But tnen'oame thoughts of -his sister ; of the misery 
she must be enduring under ‘bis unctle’s roof—for, of 
cotttse, he did not know that she bad left it—and 


i he knew it wis his duty to work hard and try to 


help her, or, at any raté, to telease ber mind of all 
auxiety on lis accotint. 
With these thoughts and feelirgs came the deter- 


} mination to shrink from no ho..est toil, and to forego 


all selfish plexstite, until-he should. be im & position 
to be able to atfurd any reasonaole indulgeirce. 

It was bts last evening in Sir William Bottham’s 
house, before starting for his future home, and feeling 
restless and somewhat stifled in the dimly-lighted 
dining-ro’m, in which his host and Gordon were 
engaged ‘in @ tively discussion, Julia having pre- 
viously left the table, Charlie sauntered ott on the 
veranctah, and then, tempted by the beauty of the 
evening, strolled eat into the garden and pleasure 
grou.ds, which were somewhat extensive. 

He had proceeded « littl- way wrapped up in not 
the most brilliant of reveries, when he thought be 
heard a sob proceeding from a clump of snrubs and 
eve Bx 

For a momient he paused and listened, but it was 
not repexted, and assuring himself it was only the 
wind, he went on. 

A few minutes later, and he was again startled by 
the same sounds, but this time louder end more cou- 
tinuous, and he approached the spot cautiously, from 
whence they séemed to come, and listened. 

Could it:be possible he was iu ais right senses, and 
not dreaming ? 

He pincned himself, bit bis hand, till the pain 
was unbearable, and then stood still, his beart in 
his mouth, listening to the strange lament so close 
to him. 


| “* Charlie, my love, and -he leaves me, hu leaves 
me!” 

_ Theat was the moan, that ever and again was broken 
into by sobs, until the young man couid control him- 
self no longer, bat birst through the screen 
bushes, and startled the weeping gurl. 

_ Lt was Julia Bentham, her white dress gleaming 
in the starlight, her face buried in ber hanis. as she 
lay upon the long garden seat, where she had como 
to give utterance to her disappointinent ani unso- 
licitated love. 

What Quarlie did or said remains, to the present 
day, very vague anu doubtful, even co hisown wiad; 
all be can re .ember is that hecaught the fair girl in 
his arms, ani began to utter some passionate protes- 
tations of affection, when she tore herself from his 
grasp, and stuod before him with flashing eyes and 
 eogas manuer, the very personification of a young 

ury. 

“ How dare you? How dare 
this ?” she demanded, gasping 
with angry passion, 

For a second or two Charlie was dumbfounded, 
unable to command his voice. 

The change was so startling and sudden that it all 
seemed visionary aud unreal, though he at last re- 
geined his voice sufficiently to say : 

“ Forgive me; Ihave dared to love you, and I was 
mad. enough for one moment to believe you loved 
me! 

“Then you are mistaken!” was the reply, and 
before anvther word could be said, Gordon’s voice 
was heard calling from the verandah : 

** Cranbourne, Cranbourne, where are you ?” 

“ Answer him, and leave me,’’ said the young lady, 
im a tons of command. 

Then softening in her tone and manner, she said, 
sudiienly : 

** Adieu! It may be long ’ere we may meet ayain,” 
and, somewhat shyly, it is true, she offered him her 


of 


ou insult me like 
etween each word 


‘* Will you forgive me?” he asked, holding the 
soft fingers tenderly. 

The searvely murmured “ yes’ was so low that 
only a lover's ears could have detected it, but it em- 
boldened the young man to press bis lips to the hand 
he held in his own, and the next instant she was 
gone, just a moment befere George Gordon and Sir 
William appeared upon the scene. 


CHAPTER XI, 
A MALIGNANT VISITOR. 


CLYTIB was busy painting. She nad moved her 
work into « larger room, and at Psyche Cluvfoot’s 
suggestion bad allowed it to be occasionally dusted 
and kept-in better order than ber dingy aud over- 
crowaéd attic nad been. 

Tne great advantage to be gained from the change 
was that ber visitors, some of them at least, could be 
admitted and eveu allowed to taik to ber wutle she 
was painting, and Lord Ohve at any rate availed 
tumeseli pretty constantly of the perwissien. 

Not @ word of love had beer apok:n between the 
cousius, perhaps Clive was afraid of disturbing the 
frioudly reiatiens that existed betweeu them, and was 
far from certain that he should find ether the same 
freedom or welcome as a lover, as in lis capacity of 
friend and cousin he now enjoyed. 

And for Olytie, a woman must stand and wait to 
be wooed, aud may not—so runs ber own code of 
laws—lift either eyetd or finger to bid a lover de- 
clare himself antil be bas biundered out his often 
incoverent avowal, 

Then, and then only may she speak the words that 
reveal her own feehngs and give pain or happiness 
to him. 

So Lord Olive looked in at Clytie’s studio almost 
daily, and sometimes cathe away very much displeased 
to find himself not the ony visitor. 

Not that Clytie helda levee daily, but people would 
octasionally drop in, and James Clubfoot on the pro- 
tence of criticising her work, giving h-r useful sug- 
gestions about it, or talking on subjects of mutual 
iuterest, managed, whenever Le could without seem- 
ing intrusive, to come into the studio either while 
Lord Clive was there, or be found in it by his lord- 
ship when he called, 

Scarcely a wise proceeding upon Mr. Clubfoot’s 
part, for it began by making Olive irritable aud 
ultimately jealous, while the artist had reaily only 
made his peace with Clytie after ber refusal of him, 
on the distiuct understanding that they could be 
feiends, but never anything more, 

On this particular day Clytie had been alone for 
some tours, working away assiduously, The time 
for sending in the pictures for the Acalemy was 
| rapidly approaching, and sue had so far yielded to 
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Lord Clive’s suggestions as to try to complete both 
of the paintings she had commenced. 

She was painting one of them to please herself, 
the other to gratify Clive; and I think she worked 
more carefully on the one he admired—the scene 
from Aurora Leigh—than upon “Sold to His Death,” 
which she was doing as a sort of tribute to her 
brother’s memory. ; 

In the latter, two of the figures, those of Charlie 
and his uncle were portraits, and she had caught the 
very expression so vividly that they seemed about to 
walk out from the canvas. 

Portrait painting in fact was what she most ex- 
celled in, and she executed several very good com- 
missions in this branch of art with great success. 

She paused now in her work, palette and brush in 
hand, to say, “ Come in,” in answer toa tap at the 
door, and Totts entered to announce : 

“ Please, miss, there’s a lady wanting to see you,” 

“ A lady,” repeated Clytie, questioningly. ‘“ Did 
she give any name ?”’ 

“No, miss; she said you didn’t know her, but she 
is a lady for all that. She looks as though she’d 
made her breakfast off sour gooseberries that didn’t 
agree with her. She’s thin, and tall, and bad tem- 
pered, but she’s a lady for allthat. Why, bless my 
soul, here she is, and I left her standing on the door 
mat.’” 

And as she spoke, Caroline Burlington, dressed in 
heavy lustreless silk, faultlessly rich and elegant, yet 
quiet and unpretending, swept past the astonished 
Totts and walked into the room. 


(To be Continued.) 








KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 





Or course keep it ; but does that mean not to have 
any ? 

It was once said of the late Gerritt Smith—we 
believe it was himself who said it—that he was 
never known to speak impatiently to any one. We 
always esteemed him a good but dull man; but, 
somehow or other, it always seemed to us, after we 
read this of him, that his life must be a dreary and 
unbroken monotony of amiability. 

The boast of such rare equanimity brought to 
mind the observation we once heard made by an ex- 
perienced teacher: 

“What is the use of having a temper if you never 
show it?” 

We believe, however, that persons of the same 
appreciation of temper as this ‘wise instructor are 
always of opinion that the temper they so admire 
should be exhibited towards others, and not towards 
themselves ; and very naturally, too; tor otherwise 
they could not be wholly impartial observers of its 
excellence and beauty. 

We are not quite sure that there is not a distinction 
to be observed in this matter which would strike a 
correct balance between the philosophy of the two 
schools, on the subject. 

It is this: Towards women men should always 
and invariably be amiable ; but towards fellow-men 
who give extreme provocation, a little impatience, as 
well as indignation—when not too great for utter- 
ance !~ surely may sometimes be indulged in. 





THE UNGUARDED TONGUE, 





<>. 
> 


Amona the sources of social and domestic dis- 
quietude, one of the chief is the habit of husband 
and wives correcting eich other in public. I mean 
that habit of correction which lets no slip of the 
tongue pass without a reminder, making the cor- 
rected party feel cheap, and casting a shadow upon 
the listeners. 

At « party, one evening, Charles Lee was telling 
to a knot of his friends about the wonderful yield in 
his strawberry bed. He prided himself on that bit 
of horticultural success. 

“We shall gather a hundred quarts of berries from 
that bed this season,” he said with a flourish, 

_ “Oh, no, Charles,” interposed his wife, who had 
=e come up. ‘If we get fifty quarts we shall do 
eli. 

“ Why, you have picked as much as"fifty quarts 
already, 

** No, no.” 


«6 tT), 
a But. Laura, you forget how many are eaten 
irect from the vines. And, again, when I say a 





hundred quarts, I mean as we have to buy them 
at the shops with the hulls on.” 

“‘ Oh, Charles, that strawberry bed is your hobby !” 

And the wife laughed. 

But the husband did not laugh. He was cut to 
the quick, and turned away without speaking 
“tens d gard looking Charl 

ow any experience ener, overlooking Charles 
Lee’s desubuny-bed rman the month of July, 
would have risked a goodly wager that its yield for 
the season would overrun a hundred quarts. And 
Charles had meant to tell only the truth, 

“ Laura,” he said, after they reached their home, 
“do you know that you made me very unhappy this 
evening ?”” 

“Unhappy, 1?” 

‘¢ Yes—unhappy, because indignant.” 

‘*Q, you mean what I said about your strawberry- 
bed ?”’ 

“< Tee,” 

“Well, Charles,—now I believe if you were to 
measure every lot of berries——”’ 

“Step, Laura, I shall not discuss that, We 
cannot measure the berries to-night, I only wish 
to remind you that your habit of correcting me in 
public is a most disagreeable one to all who hear, 
It makes me feel unpleasantly, and it perplexes 
others, And, my dear wife, the habit is growizg 
upon you,” 

“ Really, Charles, one would think, to hear you 


that I had been doing something awful. What 
harm can there be, I should like to know ?” 
“ There is a great deal of harm, Laura, The habit 


is an evil one, and can lead only to evil.” 

“ Evil!’ 

“ Aye, Laura. Of all the evils to be dreaded in 
social life, an unguarded tongue is one of the most 
dangerous. I wish you woul Bf 

‘*Oh, pshaw! I will not listen to your lecture,”’ 

“Then, Laura, a greater evil may be yours. I 
speak now from my heart. If you do not try to re- 
strain——” 

Before he could finish the sentence his wife had 
swept from the room. 

Two weeks later Charles Lee and his wife sat one 
evening in their cosy drawing-room, when Mr. Fuller 
came in. ; 

He was Laura’s father, a genial, large-hearted man, 
dearly loved by his children, 

He owned a large woollen mill, and manufactured 
a great deal of cloth, most of which was sent to con- 
signees in the east. 

He kissed his daughter, and took into his arms and 
kissed the two little children, and then sat down. 

Gradually the smile faded from his face, and an 
expression of deep concern took its place. 

** Charles,” said he. “I have reeeived a letter 
from Olaxton and Simonds. I have got to extend 
their paper, I should have had a remittance from 
them of two thousand pounis a week ago; and 
another like remittance will be due next month. 
aw cannot make either of them. It is bad, isn’t 
it?’ 

‘* Very bad,”’ said Charles. 

** Why don’t you push them, as you call it ?’’ de- 
manded Laura. “If they owed me, I think I would 
know why I didn’t have my money.” 

** Ah, my child,” said the old gentleman, smiling, 
‘* pushing them might be the worst thing I could do, 
They are not nen to be driven.” 

“Td drive them if they owed mo and didn’t pay ! 
How can you run your millif you don’t get pay for 
your cloth ?” 

“ That's a sober question, Laura; and there’s where 
the pinch comes.” — 

*Well—I’d pinch Claxton and Simonds, I 
think.’’ : 

“ Let me look at the letter,” said Charles. 

Mr. Fuller handed it to him, and while he was 
reading it Laura went away with the children to put 
them to bed. 

** It doesn’t seem to be so bad, after all,” Charles 
said, laying the letter upon the table. 

“Oh, no,” responded Fuller, ‘If I can only give 
them time they will come out all right. I know I 
can rely upon their word. They have sent a heavy 
consignment of clothing to California, and there’s 
been a hitch in exchanges, As they say, I believe 
both ventures will turn out remarkably well. In 
fact, I am rather inclined to be pleased with the 
prospect—only, I must help them to open those 
markets.” 

“My dear man, if my name can be of assistance 
to you, you may command it.” 

** It can be of great assistance, Charles, With your 
name I can get all the money from the bank’ I shall 
absolutely require for two months to come.” 

“And by that time Olaxton and Simonds will 
have heard from their California correspondents ?” 


‘“Yes, I have no foar of their ultimate guc- 
cess.”’ 








Laura returned at this point, and shortly after- 
wards ker father went out. 

On the next day Charles called at Mr. Fuller’s 
counting-reom, and the papers were made out for the 
bank, 

A few evenings thereafter there was s party at the 
house of a friend, where many of the chief business 
men of the place were present. Oharles and his wife 
were of the number. 

In the course of the evening a gentleman ap- 
proached Charles, and tapped him on the shoulder. 

‘* By the way, Lee, have you heard lately from 
Claxton and Simonds, of St. Louis ?”’ 

There were standing within hearing, several 
gentlemen, who gathered nearer as they heard the 
question. 

Charles replied in the affirmative. 

“ And what is their condition ?” 

“Do you mean financially ?”’ 

t Yes.” 

‘‘ Their condition is undoubtedly good.” 

“Can they meet their maturing obligations ?” 

“T have perfect confidence in them.”’ 

“Oh, Charles !’”’ cried Laura, who had been hang- 
ing upon his arm, “‘ how can you say so ?” 

* Laural’’ 

‘* When they wrote to papa only a week ago that 
they couldn’t pay him a pound! And you know 
how dreadfully worried he was. I declare, I don’t 
believe they ever mean to paya farthing! Didn’t 
poor papa tell me. with his own lips, that he dared 
not push them ?” 

Charles Lee was ready to sink from shame and 
mortification. : 

Of those gathered to listen were three directors of 
the principal bank in the town. 

He would have stopped his wife’s speech, had it 
been possible ; but she rattled on in spite of his im- 
ploring logk. r 

“ Laura,” he said, “ you donot understand. Your 
father has-no fears,”’ 

“©Oh, Charles! When he said, distinctly, that the 
two thousand pounds now due, and the two thousand 
more in a month, he wouldn’t get!” 

The bank directors turned away, and so did Charles 


His wife saw that he was very pale, and she thought 
it was from anger,so she embraced the first oppor- 
tunity to slip away from him, 

On their way home Laura said : 

© T suppose you are very much put out, Charles 2” 

** About what?’’ 

‘About what I said concerning OClaxtoa and 
Simonds.” . 

“Tam distressed, Laura, but if you think you did 
right, I have nothing to say.’’ 

“ Goodness mercy! Anybody would think I had 
done something dreadful,” 

“Don’t speak of it now, please. I wish to give 
you no more lectures, -For the present let the 
matter rest as it is, so far as you and I are con- 
cerned.” 

“Bat, Charles, you were telling Mr. Burbank that 
Claxton & Simonds were good,” 

«TI was telling what I firmly believed to be the 
truth, Laura, You did not hear the whole of your 
father’s disclosure the other evening. He and I 
both believe Olaxton & Simonds to be financially 
stronger than ever before, but the opening of new 
and distant markets for their goods has,-for the time 
absorded their surplus capital, and thus crampe 
them. At all events, I have so much faith in their 
soundness that I have lent my name to carry their 

aper.”” 
‘ They had reached home at this point, and the 
conversation was dropped. 

On the very next evening Mr. Fuller came in, pale 
and haggard, : 

‘“Papa,—what is the matter ?’’ cried Laura, in 
alarm. 

He kissed her, and gently put her aside, and 
having taken a seat, he said to his son-in-law : 

“ Oharles, I am crushed |” 

“ Father !” 

‘‘'The bank won’t touch our paper, The directors 
know that my sole reliance is upon the solvency 
of Claxton & Simonds, and somebody has told 
them of the letter I had received from that firm; 
but the whole truth had not been teld to them, 
They only know that my Eastern econsignees are 
short in their returns four thousand pounds.” 

“ What will you do?” 

‘“*What canI do? If I cannot raise two thousand 
pounds within a week, I must suspend, Oh my soal! 
this is dreadful! Charles, have you told to any- 


body the substance of that letter ?”’ 

“T have not whispered it outside of my own 
house.”’ 

“It is certainly known, 
have heard of it,” 

Thus far Laura had listened in silence, and now, 


Some of the directors 
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ping and trembling, she sank down at her father’s 
ect, and bowed her head upon his knees. 

‘*Oh, papa, Ididit! Iamthe wicked one! Oh! 
what canI do? What can I do?” 

Her father gathered her up into his arms, and 
with her head upon his shoulder, she confessed all 
her fault. 

‘© Oh, papa, I shall die if I have ruined you!” 

“ Hush, my child! I shall not be ruined. Charles 
and I will find some way out from the strait. But, 
surely, this should be a lesson to you.” 

“It will! it will! Never, never, never, will I do 
that wrong again!” 

Laura’s misery, for the time, cast other trouble 
into the shade, and both her father and her hus- 
band tried to be cheerful, But she could find no 
joy. 

A great agony was upon her, and she was to suffer 
more bitter hours than she had ever suffered before 
in her life, 

On the second evening from that Mr. Fuller en- 
tered the cozy drawing-room radiant. 
he !—Oharles—Laura—lI’ ve got good news, Read 
that!’ 

And he threw upon the table a bit of paper. 

Charles took it up, and found it to be a tele- 


gram. 
Laura looked over his shoulder, while he read : 
“Sr, Louis, Sept, 12, 18—. 

“To Joun Futter, Wauncook— 

“ California all right! We 
mail to you, this day, a draft for four thousand 
army Send next consignment soon as possible. 

ut on your whole force for manufacturing. 

. ““CLaxtTon and Simonps.” 

In one week from that time the directors of the 
Wauncook Bank took off their hats to John Fuller 
and asked his pardon. 

And Laura was happy, not more for the goo! for- 
tune, which had come to her father, and in which 
So was sure to share, than for the change in her own 

e. 

She was resolved thenceforth to study the right, 
and to do it—to set a guard upon her tongae—to be 
silent when necessary, and to be circumspect always. 


. . 


—_—_—_———- 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
rey 


OHAPTER XXXII. 


Lorp Trecaron felt an interest in Sinda so 
powerful and so keen as to surprise himself. During 
that night, after his conversation with her, her eyes 
and her face were ever in his mind, sleeping and 
waking. He reviewed in his own wind the 
— of her history as she had given them to 

im. 

It seemed to him that it would be worse than 
foolish to hunt up her relatives, should any of them 
chance to be still alive. In spite of the fact that she 
had been prone’ up at a Hindoo court, she was 
exquisitely refined, thoroughly cultivated, well 
educated, a highly-bred gentlewoman, with all the 
tastes and aspirations of a true lady. ‘ 

It seemed hard to believe that generations of 
culture and education, of refinement and luxurious 
ease, had not contributed to the development of this 
glorious young creature. 

Yet, if her history were what she believed—and 
the earl could find no reason to doubt the trith of 
‘Topee’s declarations in regard to her origin—her 
relatives, if any existed, must inevitably be ignorant, 
— rude, and coarse, no fit companions for 

er. 

“What can have made her so different from her 
probable relatives?” he thought. “Training ?» Mr. 
Hudspeth’s care and instructions? Impossible! 
He might have given her an outward polish, but he 
could not have given her her refinement, her neblo 
nature, her grand soul. She is of finer mould than 
most women. Yet nature does strange things, 
The diamond is found among pebbles, Flowers grow 
among thorns, Noble souls have often sprung to-life 
amid uncongenial and incongruons surroundings. 
And it is possible that this beautiful girl may have 
Sprung from a coarse and rude family—it is possible, 
but I must own I think it seems improbable.” 

Notwithstanding his secret misgivings as to the 
wisdom of his course, he kept his promise to Sinda, 
and, upon the following day, wrote to his London 
solicitor, enclosing a model of an advertisement to 
be inserted in the principal daily papers of London. 
., The next tworor three days were full of pleasures 
for the two girls. 

Lord Tregaron devoted himself to both of them 


Elliot and Wolsey Bathurst were also in attendance 
upon them. 

The party explored every point of interest on the 
estate, and about the country for miles around. 

“They rode, and drove, and walked, and were full of 
brightness and gaiety. 

The county people presented themselves at Belle 
Isle to welcome the daughter of Lord Tregaror, and 
Maya, feeling herself the heroine of the hour, received 
all their courtesies as rightful homage, and carried 
herself with a superciliousness and haughtiness that 
betrayed to keen eyes a small and low nature, and 
an essentially ill-breeding that no amount of pretti- 
ness or youth or softness could gloss over. 

The earl could not help seeing these faults in 
Maya, but he had expected to find her utterly ignor- 
ant and degraded,and his joy and relief at finding 
her educated and refined were so great, that these 
faults soemed to him very small and childish, and he 
believed that after more intercourse with English 
society they would soon be outgrown, 

Still, also, he could not help seeing that Sinda 
presented a complete contrast to Maya; that Sinda 
was well bred, courteous, gentle, without a shadow 
of superciliousness or self-assertiveness, and he won- 
dered in his own heart why this low-born girl should 
be so superior in beauty and attainments, in manner 
and grace, to Maya, the heiress of a grand old house, 
the bearer of a noble name. 

He learned, also, that Maya’s knowleilgo was but 
superficial; that her mind was shallow, but the 
glamour of her prettiness and softness and caressing 
ways, blinded even his eyes to the extent of her ig- 
norance, and he hoped that,a skilful governess might 
repair many of the defects of her education, and 
render her the peer, at least, of the ordinary young 
lady of modern society. 

During these two or three days Wolsey Bathurst 
kept his distance from the acknowledged heiress, 
and did not venture even once to presume upon his 
secret relations towards her. 

In the —— of the grand and stately Earl of 
Tregaron, he was half frightened at his own temerity 
in having dared to secretly woo and win the pretty 
Maya. 

He dreaded the scene that must ensue when his 
perfidy should be made known to the earl, 

He was as anxious, therefore, as Maya herself to 
conceal, for the present, the fact of that secret 
marriage in Calcutta. He desired the girl to win 
the earl’s love: to so intrench herself in his heart, 
that when the truth should be avowed, and his 
secret marriage to Maya proclaimed, Lord Tregaron’s 
righteous anger should be conquered by his tender- 
ness, and Maya’s husband should be forgiven for 
Maya’s sake. . 

“It will all come out right,” thought young 
Bathurst, complacently, ‘“ Maya seems a little cool 
lately. She is beginning to comprehend what a 
prize she is in the matrimonial line, and she thinks 
that I have taken advantage of her ignorance and 
innocence to entrap her I think, too, that she has 
learned that it’s Elliot who is the earl’s heir and not I. 

“TI have seen venomous looks in her soft eyes since 
her arrival here, a suppressed fury, that shows my 
pretty Maya can perhaps scratch as well as purr. 
I’ll keep away from her for the present, and avoid a 
tete-a-tete with her as I would avoid a deadly peril. 

“For if she should make a scene and go into 
hysterics, or fly at me with reproaches, Lord 
Tregaron would hear of the matter and would very 
probably apply to the Divorce Court for Maya’s 
release from me. 

“ No, I must be cautious, slow to move, guarded, 
and watchful: I must let Maya get well used to 
the weight of her chains ore I get them 
clanking !’’ ; ; 

Acting upon this line of conduct so prudently 
marked out for himself, he avoided a private inter- 
view with Maya, and sought to make ‘himself 
generally agreeable to his host, whose good opinion 
he was very anxious to win. ’ 
Armand Elliot and Sinda were thus much thrown 


‘together. Elliot had loved the beautifcl girl vy 
at 


from the hour when he had first beheld her. 

love had grown into a mighty Bg oie during the 
long marches that had succeeded their flight from 
Putpur, but, while Sinda had been under his protec- 
tion, Elliot had, from a chivalrous sense of honour, 
refrained from “ putting his fate to the test,” and 
possibly thus taking, or seeming to wish to take, 
advantage of her sense of gratitude or friendliness. 
But now at last he was free to speak, She was no 
longer under his protection: she was seeking to find 
relatives who, if found, might take her away from 
Belle Isle. He dared not delay urging his suit 
another day. 

. An opportunity was afforded him upon the third 


The day had been sultry. Tho night came on 
with a light and fragrant ,breeze, and the golden 
glory of stars and moon. It was a night like many 
the two girls bad known in India, soft and sweot 
aud slumberous, with the rustling of leaves and 
songs of night birds, and Maya, with strange rest- 
lessness, proposed a ramble out of doors. 

A servant was despatched for wraps, and Maya 
flung over her pink silk dinner-dress an embroidered 
white opera cloak, and veiled her hair with black 
laco. Sinda drew a fleecy white Shetland shawl over 
her shoulders, which were covered with her delicate 
white muslin gown, and Lord Tregaron led the way 
through the open window upon the terrace. 

“Let us go to the river, papa,” cried Mays. 
clinging to the ecarl’s arm in a pretty, childish 
fashion that delighted him. “ What a lovely nighi! 
Is it not delightful ?” 

Wolsey Bathurst approached and walked a little 
in the rear of Maya, and still as if in attendance 
upon her, and Sinda and Elliot were left to each 
other, 

They walked side by side for some minutes in 
silence. The earl led the way across the lawn to tho 
river, and stood with Msya and Bathurst for some 
minutes upon the bridge, looking up and down the 
str2et at the shadows and lights upon its surface. 

** Let us go into the park, papa,’’ said Maya. “ It 
must be charming by moonlight.” 

They wandered on, the girl chattering like » mag- 


ie. 

24 Presently they paused and looked back. Armand 
Elliot and Sinda had halted upon the bridge, and 
were leaning upon the low marble balustrade, utterly 
oblivious of their surroundings and possible lookers- 
on. 

In her white garment, in the shimmer of ‘he 
moonlight, Sinda looked more like a spirit than a 
woman. 

Something in Elliot’s attitude impressed Lord Tre- 
garon, and his noble face shadowed slightly, and a 
troubled expression appeared in his cyes. 

** A pair of lovers,” laughed Wolsey Bathurst, with 
a slight sneer. ‘‘ Our deposed Begum has one subject 
still, it seems. Elliot looks hard hit.’’ 

“Ho must be, to forget that'Sinda is only » washer- 
woman’s daughter,” sneered Maya, er face growing 
suddenly hard and cold. ‘‘ If he is to be the next Earl 
of Tregaron, Sinda will make a noble and high-born 
countess,’’ 

Now the earl had ventured to cherish in his inmost 
soul a hope that Elliot and Maya might have learned 
to love each other. 

He would have given much to have Armand Elliot, 
whom he had grown to love, for his son, the husband 
of his only child. 

He had not thought of the possibibity of Sinda’s 
superior beauty and loveliness winning Hlliot, hav- 
ing regarded her low birth as an obstacle to her mar- 
riage. 

But, in spite of his regret at this uslooked-for 
complication, Maya’s words jarred upon him, and 
with a slight frown he moved on, entering the shadows 
of the sk, the girl still clinging to him with pretty 
childishness, 

For the next half-hour they rambled in the park, 
or sat upon the benches along the patis and 
avenues. 

Then they set out upon their return to the castle. 
As they neared the bridge they beheld Elliot and Sinda 
still leaning upon the balustrade, absorbed in each 
other. 

“They take no note of time,’’ said Wolsey Bath- 
urat, smiling. ‘‘ A clear case of mooning. We are to 
be*called upon for congratulations, my lord.” 

The appesrance of the young pair did not belie 
th 


em, 
Elliot had unburdened his soul of all his hopes and 
fears,'and had made a passionate declaration of 
love to Sinda, and had entreated her to become his 
wife. 
Sinda had hearkoned tohim, blushing and trembling, 
her heart beating like a drum, and her sweet con- 
fusion had been to him a most decided encourage- 
ment of his suit, yet he had not rested until ho had 
obtained from her a shy avowal that she returned his 
love, 

Then, in arapture, he had urged upon her a speedy 
marriage. 

At this point Sinda had withdrawn from his 
embrace, her blushes dying out of her pale face. 

“Thad forgotten,” she said. “I am not of your 
caste. You will be an earl some day. I am only 
the daughter of a regimental washerwoman. You 
seo that I cannot marry you. We have been foolish 

» 

“I don’t believe that story of Topee’s,” ex- 
claimed Elliot. But, true or false, what does your 


” 





evening after Sinda’s conversation with Lord Tregaron, 





with a seeming impartiality, 


stay at Belle Isle. 





and consequently upon the fourth evening of her | 


origin matter to me? I love you for yourself, 
Sinda, for your own noble soul, not for your ances- 


| try.” 
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« Lord Tregaron would never give his consent.” | bling nonsense, uttered without forethought or 


lis consent would not be necessary to our mar 
ringe, Sinda.” 

“T know; but he is the head of your family, and 
his opinion should have weight with you. He is 
cood ‘and wise aud great, and I would not doa thing 
he would disapprove. He is » noble earl, and I am 
but low born,” said the poor, little ex-Begum, “but 
I love him asif be were my father, Armand, and I 
cannot murry you if he disapproves our union !” 

“J will undertake to secure his approval, Sinda, 
And then you will marry me?” 

“Not even then,’’ answered Sinda, sorrowfully, 
“Oh, Armand, don’t you see that this marriage 
cannot be? Lord Tregaron’s advertisement for my 
relatives appeared in the London papers to-day— 
to-morrow may bring news of them.” 

* And what then, Sinda ?” 

“They will be rude, coarse, illiterate, You can 
never marry into such @ family.” 

Elliot smiled and drew Sinda nearer to him. 

“IT shall not marry your family, Sinda,” he ex- 
claimed, “ We will establish your relatives, if any 
are discovered in a comfortable home, and give 
them a pension. But we need not give them our 
companionship, and that they would not care for 
you may be sure. Do not let us frighten ourselves 
with bugbears. We are not called upon to frighten 
ourselves, my darling, and I shall not give you up 
even to your mother. You belong to me!” 

A blissful little silence ensued, yet even then, in 
the midst of her utter content, Sinda experienced a 
strange misgiving, a foreboding of evil. 

“Something will happen to keep us apart, Ar- 
mand,”’ she said, after a long struggle with her fears. 
‘It may be my unknown relatives who will come 
between us, It may be Lord Tregaron’s disapproval 

” 


‘*T shall let nothing come between ns, Sinda!” 
cried Elliot. ‘I sball not recognise the right of any 
human being to take you from me, or to prevent our 
marriage. You do not know what a determined per- 
son Iam,’’ and he smiled tenderly down upon the 
lovely face at his shoulder. “Isball defend what I 
have won—with my life, if necessary.” 

At this juncture Lord Tregaron, Maya, and Wolsey 
Bathurst came within hearing, 

Sinda started back from her lover’s clasp, and he 
faceri about with a proud and happy smile, and drew 
her hana in his with a protecting air. 

The earl’s face was grave as he came near the 

lovers, but Elliot, searcely noting its gravity, ex- 
claimed : 
, “You are back soon, my lord, You did not go 
ar.”’ 
— have been gone half an hour,” replied the 
earl. 

“But you two have not stirred off this bridge dur- 
ing al) that time,” cried Maya. ‘“ Why did not'you 
follow us. Sinda?’’ 

“I detsined her,” said Elliot, “I had something 
to say to her which I have longed for months to say, 
but which [ could not atter while Miss Sinda was un- 
der my protection, My lord, Lady Katharine, Sinda 
has promised to be my wife » 

“ My dear fellow,”’ interrupted Bathurst, “let me 
be the first to congratulate you.” 

“ Let me congratulate you, also, Mr. Elliot,’’ ex- 
claimed Maya. im her infantile way. ‘And I wish 
you joy. Sinda. Elliot is a far prettier name than 

iggs. 

There wae a little sneer in this speech which did 
not pass un ‘etected. 

Sinda raised her blue-gray eyes to the face of Lord 
Tregaron. 

Those eyes were dusky now with feeling; the 
delicately-cut features were paler far than: usual, 
and the proud yet tender mouth wore a pleading ex- 
pression. } 

The earl saw that she was greatly agitated, and 
that she feared his disapproval. His heart warmed 
towards her. 





He sighed as he banished the little dream he had | 


— of uuiting Maya and his heir, and said, 
kindly: 

** Let me congratulate you also, Elliot. Miss Siada, 
you have won a noble hears. 1 hope and believe you 
will both be happy.” 

Sinda’s face lighted up with a radiant glow. Her 
beauty sho:.e out hke a star. 

“It’s a pity. isn’t it,” said Maya, in her purring 
fashion, “that you advertised for your relatives 


Sinds ? If they should turn up now they would be 

deciiediy de trop And I fancy Armand would not 

like © washerwoman mother-in-law. Do you snppose 

your mother is living Sinda? And if she is, do you 
suppe t she urinks beer ?”’ 

‘The earl tooked sharply down into Mare’s face. 

' ves inet his innocently; it would 

lcolt for him to believe that her 


specch Was anytuu 


g other than childish and ram- 


_tions,”’ said 





| malice. 


Sinda winced, and endeavoured to draw away her 
arm from that of Elliot, but he held her close. 

“1 do not believe that Sinda’s mother is living, 
Lady Katharine,” said our hero, quietly. “I have 
no misgivings in regard to her possible habits.” 

“ But if the Biggs family should turn up ?”’ said 
Maya, “‘Sinda could easily get tid of them. She 
needn’t acknowledge them as jer relations. 
Wouldn’t it be funny to have drunken, labouring 
sort of men boasting that they were brathers-in-law 
of the fature Earl of Tregaron ?” 

Maya laughed mirthfully. 


** Perhaps one of the men may present himself |- 


here to-morrow. I hopel shall see him. I would 
like to see what Sinda’s people are like!”’ 

Again Maya’s laughter jarred upon the earl. 

He moved on, and she, still clinging to his arm, 
kept at his side. 

Bathurst walked just behind them, and Sinds and 
Armand Elliot came slowly in the rear. 

** You see, my darling,” whispered Diliot, “ that 
the earl was really pleased. So that difficulty is 
emoothed away, The others will be as readily 
cleared. I cannot leave you longer with Lady Ka- 
tharine, She either dislikes you, Sinda—bnut that 
is impossible—or else she lacks tact, and will wound 
you heedlessly a dozen times a day.”’ 

Sinda did not enlighten her tover in regard to 
Maya’s real character, and was silent throughout 
the remainder of the walk. 

The hour was growing late when they re-entered 
the drawing-room, and the young ladies soon after 
withdrew to their own rooms. 

Wolsey Bathurst presently retired, and Lord 
Tregaron and Elliot were left together. 

The ear! had seated himself at a table, and taken 
up the Londen “ Times ” of that morning, reocived 
in the afternoon at Belle Isle. 

Elliot made a movement towards retiring, but his 
lordship detained him. 

** Wait a moment, Armand,” he said. “ Have 
you seen my advertisement in the second column of 
the ‘Times?’ ”’ 

Hliiot replied in the negative. 

“* It is sin»ple enough,” said the earl. “ Itsimply 
says that ‘If Rhoda Biggs, who was with an Eng- 
lish regiment stationed at Sawnput, India, atthe 


} beginning of the revolt of 1857, be-stilt living, sha 


will hear of. something greatly:to her advantage by 
applying to Mr. Snirp, number Blank; Mincing 

ne.’ Sharp’s my lawyer, you know. va 
line additional offering five’ pounds reward for in- 
formation of: the family of the said Rhods Biggs.’ 

“The reward is too small to call-forth mamy 
answers,” 

“If it werelarger it miiht bring aboutus a 
swarm of impostors,” said Lord Tregaron, ‘I 
hope, for your sake, Armand, that the: advertiee- 
ment may escape the netice of any aurviving mem- 
ber of the Biggs family.” 

“* Tt will be likely to: escape such notice,” ssid 
Elliot, amiling, “If the Biggs family aro: poor 
they will net be likely to bay or even sea @ three- 
penny newepaper——” f x4 

“ But this advertisement has been seattared 
broadcast, in all the penny and half-panny, news- 
papers. I shall look for news from, Sharp. to-mor- 
row. My dear boy, you heard what my little,,inno- 
ognt Katharine said? Her-childish words hit close 


/upon the probable truth. This. Biggs family is likely 


to be a scourgeto you. I own that. the flower you 
would gather and im your bosom ia lovely 
beyond comparison, 


much of the mad from. which it graw still clinging 


toit? Sinda is beautiful, but her relations are 
likely to be terrible,” 

“TI must repeat what) I have said‘ once before 
this morning ;. I shali marry Sinda, not. her _rela- 
: 7“ eye * And Lenya a 80 persons tes 

can well bear to be annoy, r e. re- 
sume they can be induced sgn Lad, ag “ 

« aay will prove a serious drawback, Remember,, 
Armand, some day yon will be ear] in my. stead, and 
Sinda will be your countess. In that high position, 
every flaw in her history will be picked at——”’ 

‘* My lord, I shall be her shield and protector,”” 

“You are but a boy—an impulsive, hot-headed 
boy,”’ sighed the earl. “ I fear you will regret your 
rashness, and yet I own that Mine Sinda in herself 
is worthy your love. Let us bope for the best, It 
is very probable that Miss Sinda’s relations may 
turn out to be of gentle blood. Her appearance 
would indicate such to be the fact!’”’ 

Elliot’s clear, olive skin flushed and his blue eyes 
glowed as he exclaimed: 

‘*] bola Sinda to he the noblest and grandest 
being in all the world, If her relatives are vile, and 
coarse, and ignorant, she will not be less worthy of 
my reverence. She will ennoble any name or title, 
however proud !” 


fur 
+ how shal] you like te seg.go |b 


The earl sighed, but did not eontinnethe argu- 
ment, A little later Elliot went to his room. Lord 
Tregaron leaned his head on his: hand and said to 
himself : 

“And that is love! Such love as le feels for 
Sinda I felt for my poor lost Agnes. I wish ho 
might have loved my little Katharine as he loves 
Sinda, but fate denies me that erdwning blessing. 
Well, we shall see how his love will hold unde? tie 
probable trial before it. Will it be utterly con- 
sumed, or will it be like gold seven times tried ? 
We shall see !” 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


No answer from Lord Tregaron’s advertisement 
was received upon the next day, as he had expected, 
nor upon the day thereafter. 

Av entire week glided by before any tidings camo 
from the earl’s solicitor—and before a ray of light 
was let iv upon the mystery of Sinda’s early life. 

During that week Maya, stung to jealous hatred 
and envy, made herself very disagreeable to her 
young guest. 

She found frequent occasions to.taunt ber privately 
with her lowly origin. She commanded the servants 
to call Siada Mise Biggs, and set the example, intro- 
ducing Sinda by that name to visitors, and ta a tone 
that made the name seem utterly contemptible. Ste 
often. visited Sinda’s. rooms that she might plant 
some dreper ating in the noble heart that had 
cherished ber for so many years, and than she might 
attempt to hamiliate the girl whose lofty pride was 
inurained. in her character, and who would not be 
bumitiated, 

Siuda never told of these cowardly assaults upon 
her, 

And Maya feigned a love for the deposed Bogam 
that blinded the eyes of every ané to her actual 
hetred exeept old Falla, 

The Hindoo woman was powerless, however, to 

protect the young mistress she adored, for she was 
an outcast in the great household, shuoned by. her 
feilow-servants, the object of their, superstitious 
dread. 
Maya, through her French maid, had contrived to 
circulate a report that Patta had-been in India a decoy 
and companion of Thugs, and that she would not 
scruplb te use thie creese herself for perposes of gain. 
It may be imagined, therefore, that the credulous, 
ignorant English servants, with the love of the mar- 
vellous belonging to their state of education, should 
give old Falla a wide berth, 

Sinda knew of the treatment accorded her servant, 
“and bean to look forward to her parting with Mayas 
as to a giad release from many tronbles. 

Maya was in a chronic state of dissatisfaction and 
discontent. 

She. was sullen and fretfu), except when in Lord 
Tregaron’s presence. 

She bated Bathurst for having deceived her in 
regard to his true position and prospects, and taken 
,ad vantage of her ignorance to bind, ber in an indis- 
soluble relation to bimself. 

She scarcely spake:to Bathurst, and was:constantly 
, meditating upon. schemes. by which te rid berself of 
him for ever, without proclaiming her secret marri- 
age, with him, ‘ 

Her »arly prepossession in favour of Elliot revived. 
| Sve could not understand how Elijot could have 
passed her by in all her rank and wealth to woo 
Sinus, lowly-bora and obsoure aa Ehiot must believe 
| her ta be, 
bh ‘tam: like one tied with ropes-and trsing, to take 
part in a battle,” Maya:said so herself.“ I. wish I 
might. bave martied Armand Hihet. Wolsey Bath- 
urst is hideous in my eyes. My position here is 
secure. No one contests my place,. I wee atapid to 
‘throw miyselfiaway- on Bathurst, for, if any one had 
{eontested ‘my claims, he covld net. bare madp: my 
ition secure, since he is not the eeri’s heir. Ob, 


p positio 
eichate:- him! 1 will bedid-ef him! He thinks me 


pretty aad soft, a childish creature, He dess not 


now met” T willbe free for a grand marriage. I 
hewitt crosh Wolsey and Sinds together !” 


<Ghe devieed a» dozen plans for this amiable purpose, 
and laid thum aside, one after auother, as not being 
feasible er sufficiently sweeping. 

She saw with chagrin how, day sfter day, Sinda 
won deeper love and reverence net only from Elliot, 
but from Lord Treyaron. 

- Al) Maya’e infantile wiles: failed of their wonted 
effect beside Sinda’s gentle, girlish dignity, Sinda’s 
‘calm, ¢lear gaze, Sinda’s earnest manner. 

The earl had relinquished his fears of the appear- 
‘ance of’ Sinda’s supposed relatives, and bad given 
a cordial cunsent and approval to, Ritiot’s proposition 
of immeitate marriage. 





And thus a week had passed. 
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The calm at Belle Isle was brokenin upon sud- 
denly at this juncture by a letter from Mr. Sharp, 
the earl’s. London solicitor, which stated that an 
aoswer hed finally been received to the advertise- 
ment for Khoda Biggs. 

‘‘A woman called upon me this afternoon,’’ he 
wrote, “and declared that she is Rhoda Biggs 
herself. Her proofs of identity are indubitable. lo 
accordance with your lordship’s instructions, I have 
purchased for her @ railway ticket to Lostwithiel, 
and have given her full instructions for the remainder 
of her journey to Belle Isle, She will doubtiess 
arrive in the mail-train that bears this letter, and 
may even reach your lordship in advance of it.” 

Mr. Sharp’s theory concerning Rhoda Biggs was, 
that she had been a servant to Mrs. Elliot io India, 
and that for the sake of his lost wife, Lord Tregaron 
had decided to find the woman and give hera pension. 
With this view, le bad not d dit y to 
telegraph to the earl what he could as well 
communicate by letter. 

The missive armved at early dusk, just. after 
candlelignt. The great drawing-room was brilliant 
with wax candles in fall glow, and cool with the 
breeze that came in at the open windows. The 
sliding doors opening into the long conservatory 
were pushed ajar, and banks of bloom and mimic 
forests of greenery made a delightful spot for the 
eye to rest upon, 

Lord Tregaron had scarcely read the letter aloud 
to Elliot when Bathurst strolled in in evening dress. 
A moment later Sinda appeared, dressed in an 
elaborate robe of white muslin, with innumerabie 
en and frills and ruffles, her slender waist girdled 
y a pale green sash. Emeralds glittered in herears, 
and op her wristsand bosom. Her rippling hair of 
pale gold was coiffed high upon her head in 
picturesque style. Her’ grand young beauty had 
never appeared to better advantage, and her lever’s 
heart thrilled as he came forward to meet her and 
escorf’? her to a chair, 

Me; *d, robed in a fleecy, blue tulle or 
illusion ,_ sith gelden stars, Her ornaments 
were of diawonds, and they sparkled on every 
available portion of her person, ‘These were some 
of her East Indian trophies, the ornaments she had 
“ borrowed’’ of confiding maids of bonour to the | 
Begum when about to fly from Khaisar. She had) 
neglected to mention how she had obtaiued the 
trinkets when displaying them to Lord Tregaron. 
Possibly some instinct bad warned her that the earl 
might not admire her “sharpness” in despviling 
those whe had trusted in her. 

“A lever?” exclaimed Maya, settling her person 
and her draperies to ber satisfaction upon a goia. 
** From whom is your letter, paps ?”” 

“From Mr. Sharp!’’ answered the earl. “ He 
writes that the advertisement bag been answered !” 

Both Sinda and Maya started; both turned pale ; 
both regarded the earl with eager eyes. 

Mr. Sharp says,” continued hip, lordabip, “ that 
Mrs. Biggs suswered the advertisement in person!” | 

A low ery came from Sinda, , 

“BSne is alive, thea?” breathed Maya, 

“Yes. She survived the revolt; she must baye 
escaped the massacre——"* 

‘Ske could not! interrupted Maya. ‘It’s 
false, The woman ie an impostor. Mra. Biggs was 
killed. Topce said thatthe barraeks. were deserted 
by ail eavethe ove child !” 

“ Nevertheless thie woman escaped, Mr: Sharp 
examined the proofé of her identity, and considers 
them indubitable. She will be able.to prove. ber 
identity to our satisfaction witheut doubt, since she 
has done so to his, She mey be expected: at any 
moment——”’ 

“ Bhe is coming vow?” cried: Maya, sharply. 

‘Yea. She called gpon Mr, Shanp yesterday 
afternoon. His letter was written im the eveniny, 
and arrived by to-day’s pest. She should have been 
here. before the letter, as ehe left town this morn 





g- 

Maya shrank back, utterly colourless, on the sofa. 

— not less pale, murmured in a low, agitated 
Voice ; 

“Se near? At last! My mother ?” 

** Sinda,” said Elliot, standing beside her, “I 
must beg you not to think of her yet as your mother, 
I must protest against your taking it for granted 
thet this Rhoda Biges is your mother, simply because 
& handkerchief bearing that nam was found tied 
about your neck. I am ‘sure that she is not your 
mother! This whole affair has been a mistake. 
Rhoda Biggs will be foand to have been your nurse 


“But she will tven ‘be able to tell me my real 
name,” interrupted Sinda, with an increasing agita- 
tion. “Io her haud will be found the ciue to my 





real history.” 


**] wonder that Hiliot’s explanation has not oc- 
Curred to us before,” exclaimed Lord Tregaron, 
rising and pacing the floor with a look of relief. 
“Certainly, Sinda is not the child of an iguorant 
servant. Mrs. Biggs was the nurse, not the 
mother !”” 

“* Topee’s theory misled us ‘all,” said Bathurst. 
“Sinda may turn out to be the daughter of a colonel! 
andalord. Who knows?” and a bitter, envious ex- 
pression crept into being about his mouth. “ We 
have been on the wrong tack altogether!” 

Sinda looked from one te the other of the three 
gentlemen gratefully... 

No one knew how like alm were these words to 
her wounded heart, Por, proud as she was, it hed 
been bitter for her to look forward to findiug ignorant 
and coarse parents, 

In her former igolation and loneliness, she hag 
longed for intelligent kindred, for a happy, loving 
home-circle, with the refinements of edueation 
culture, but hed shrank with all her astare from 
cuarse assogiabions. Pe 

She had pot herself known until now how ake had 
dreaded Iga Rhoda Biggs should be found, Since 
ber betreshel to wa, he had hoped for his sake 
that she might ‘to be an orphan and witheut 


relatives. ; ; 
And now it seemed ag prayers wore all to be 
pt the sssurance vo} 


y des if 
answered, ao readily dit ahe « 
her lover, and so fully @id she rely upoe his judg~ 
ment. ¢ ie 

Her gase fell upon Maya, aud she encountered. a 
full, venomous look of hatred frem the girl whom 
she had loved #6 a sister. That look startled her 
afresh, and qniekened the beatings of ber heart. 

“* Wait and see!” said Maya, spitefuliy. ‘‘ Sinda 
a turnout to bea great lady yer—only I doubt 
ae 

Sinda put her hands te ber forehead. 

“If I could only temember !” she- murmured. 
“If I could only break this chaia that fetters my 


memory !” 3 
The sound of wheels wag heard on the drive. 
is arrived,” 


5 he 
Retess 


Bathurst hasteved to » window, 
“A fly!” be anvounced, “Mrs. 
A miuute’s dead silence reigned. 

by the opening of the doer, and the hall-porter an~ 

nounced 2. 

* Mrs, Biggs!” 


(Tobe Continued.) 
= 


FISTORY OF & YOUNG KINGFISHER. 


S oeaneneenl 


As the kingfisher is not.often kept in confinement, 
the following account may be of interest. It was 
one of five brought to us ina basket, on May 31, by 
a boy who had taken them from a nest in the bank 
of asmall stream net more than three feet wide; 
they were fully fledged, and we think about three or 
four old. 

We kept one and gave tha others to the Zoological. 
Garden, Dublin, thinking that they would be more 
likely to thrive there than with as, but unfortunately 
the four all died after being there four days: The 
one we kept was put into a cage, which was often 
placed eat of doors in the daytime. After two or 
three daye we began te allow it the use ofa bath 
room for the greater part of the day, so that it mighs 
learn to fty, which it did at once. 

When brougpt to ua it did not fly more than half 
@ yard, and then in 4 dewnward direction, During 
the first week of its captivity we fed the kingfisher 
with siz to twelve mivuvows sad sticklebacks each 
day; we gave them to it head foremost, so that the 
fing, might not stick in its throat; it always kept 
them in its bill for a short time, end then bolted 
them suddenly. ; 

When it began.to take the minnows off. opr hande 
italways get them. in ita bill cresswise, where it 
held and shoek them before swallowing them; from 
this time onwards it ate every day about two dozen 
minnows and sticklebacks, and occasionally 4 young 
godgeon. Ithad been in ovr jen for a fort- 
uight. when we first, saw it fishing for iteelf, but we 
believe it helpe: itself for two or three days befere it 
was noticed doing se, becease it was often not at all 
hungry when we went to give it a meal. 

While it was unable to feed itself we occasionally 
gave it dead fish, which it swallowed as readily, as 
living ones ; the ‘atter without killing them, although 
it shook and squeezed them, and frequently made 
them bleed. 

In the bath room where the kingfisher lives we 
keep a stock of minnows, etc., in a large earthenware 
basin ; until lately we several times a day put some 
of them into a saucer, from which it- took them, but 
now it fishes in the large basin. 





was broken. 


It is very interesting, and has given pleasure t: 
many of our friends, to watch the kingfisher perehed 
on the edge of the basin, intently looking down int 
the water until a minnow comes within its reach 
when it darts at and seizes it with its bill, withou 
wetting its feathers 

“The castings or pellets cast up by the kingfisher 
vary considerably ; some are pure white, and remind 
one of very fiue crystals, and others are of different 
shades of drab or «ray ; they are composed, I believe 
entirely of fish bones, and are about half an inch long 
and oval; I believe they are cast up at different times 
of the day, and the average number produced is about 
one per day. 

** | have not yet heard the usual note of the adul 
bird uttered by this young kingfisher; it has a kind 
of whistling chirp, much less shrill and loud than the 
old bird’s. Its plumage is as brilliant as that of tho 
kingfisher at any age, but I do not know whether it 
is @malo or female; I suspect it isa male from tho 

penetn @f its bill (one inch and three quarter to one 
‘uch and seven-eighths), which probably is not yet 
tally grown. It is stated by Montagn that the bill of 
the mate fatwo inches long; he dees not give the 
length of the female’s, but says it is net 80 log as 
thatof the other sex.”’—J. E. Palmer, in the Zoi- 


| Yogint 


3 “js ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY. 





- & BISINTERMENT of Roman remains has recently 
taken place on the Carrow Burn, near the Roman 
station ef Procolitia, south of the military road 
between Newcastle and Carlisle. 

There have beea found twenty-one Boman altars, 
some having no inscription, and otters imseribed to 
deities hitherto unknown, also coins, some of puro 
copper, amd others adulterated. , 

A fave bave escaped corrosion bya bed of clay in 
which they have lain, and, with this expeption, al! 
are nearly illagible. 
|} ‘Phoasobjcets were found im a walled well, or pit, 
} into which many things were probably hastily thrown 
on the departure of the Romans from Britain. ‘T'ho 
coins, being all of a low denomination, may have 
been intended for paying the troops. 

Ie is ¢ ‘that a full account of this discovery 
will be brought before the Newcastle Antiquarian 
Sociaty. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS. 


A New Ice Oatornmerse,—The ice calorimeter 
in all its forms measures quantities of heat by deter- 
mining how much iee that heat can melt. 

In Bunsen’s apparatus advantage is taken of the 
change of volume which ice undergoes upon fusion. 
This change occere at one end of a column of 
mercury sustained in a capillary tube; as the ice 
melts the mercury descends, and the amount of fall 
represents the quantity of heat. 

But the use of a capiilary tube im this apparatus 
affects the delicacy of ail- measurements made with 


it. 

So Schuller and’ V. Wartha propose « modification 
of Bunsen’s calorimeter, in which graduated scales 
ane done away with, the amouat of mercury involved 
im any measurement. made with the instrument being 
determined by direct weight. 

As the. ice in the apparatus melig, and the column 
of mereury falls, additional mercury flows in, through 
a peculiar suction-tube, and the weight thus.abaorbed 
affords a measure of the: heat. 

The details of the new cslorimeter ere not very 
‘eotaplicated, but need the author's diagram fer their 
explanation. 

The inveuters tried to apply their instrument to 
determining the. specific heat of some metallic 
titanium, and obtained a value apparently too high. 
Seeking the cause of their error they found that the 
supposed metal contained nitrogen, heing really a 
compound of the formula T i N2. 


—— 


Tur New York pavers publish. despatch from 
Salt Lake City which states that on the lUth inst. 
Judge Boreman passed sentence upon Jolin D. Lee, 
the Mormon “ bishop,” who wasrecently convicted of 
participation in the Mountain Meadow toassacre 
nineteen years ago. The prisoner havidg the right 
under the laws of the territory to choose dea bh by 
hanging, Shooting, or beheading. rnd havi g ebeset 
to be shot, he was sentenced to be shot to dearh « 
January 26, 1877. 
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[4 WORD OF WARNING.] 


THE SHIPWRECK, 


atin: 
- 





Tum night was coming on murky and dark, and the 
strong south wind blowing over the water evidently 
betokened a storm. 

Some fishermen in a skiff rowed hastily towards the 
shore, looking at the ominous elouds and then at the 
rising tide with lengthened faces, 

“A gale to-night, for sartain,’’ one of them said. 

** And the ‘ Weissenburg ’ is due, too,” the other 
added, . 

Two-figures, that ofa man and woman, came around 
the point of rocks, and walked leisurely over the 
shingles. 

“* Whitredge from the Grange, and old Peter Karl’s 
granddaughter,” the elder fisherman said. 

“ He means no good, either, in my mind,” his com: 
panion muttered. 

**Iv’ll bide ill with him if he means harm,: I'm 
thinking.” 

By this time the men had reached the shore, and 
mooring their boat, they hastened off in the direction 
of the village. 

Gray Whitredge and his companion stopped as they 
came out where the view was unobstructed, and looked 
over the sea, 

“If the ‘ Weissenburg ’ attempts to come into port 
to-night it will be dangerous work,”’ Gray said, 

The girl started nervously. 

“ Do you expect your father and Miss Howard so 
goon ?” 

“This week,” ! : 

An indescribable something came into the girl’s 
face, and her eyes grew dark. 

_ Twice her iips opened as if to speak, but no sound 
issued from them, 


Gray felt the hand lying upon his arm tremble, 





* Are you cold, Heth ?”’ he asked, bending over her 
anda and drawing her shawl closer about her 
neck. 

** Not cold,’’ 

‘* And not afraid, my sea nymph ?” 

i half-contemptuous curl of her lips answered 
im. 

“I did not mean it, Heth.” 

She looked up into his eyes and smiled. 

That smile was quite enough to tell that she loved 


At that instant a great shaggy dog came bound- 
ing over the sand, and stopped at Heth’s side. 

“I must go home,’’she said. ‘‘ Bruno has come, 
Anf, he has his collar off! The wreckers are going 
out.” 

‘Then they must expect a dreadfal storm! What 
if Ada should be drowned ?”’ 

“ Who” she turned upon him quickly, 

* Ada Howard, my adopted sister,”’ 

“Oh yes, I had forgotten her name was Ada.” 

Her voice was natural, but her face was almost as 
stormy as the sky. 

As she walked over the beach towards her home, 
she kept whispering the name “Ada, Ada,” to 
herself, as if some way that name was to thwart her 
destiny. 

That night the “ Weissenburg” was stranded 
upon the rocks not half a mile from the harbour, and 
with the roaring of the storm, and the dashing of 
the angry waves upon the shore, were mingled also 
the groans and shrieks of the shipwrecked crew and 
passengers, 


Heth went down upon the beach because she knew 
Gray Whitredge would be there, and it was impossi- 
ble for her to sleep at home. 

The wreckers were going and coming in their 
boats, lights were hurrying to and fro, everybody 
was hard at work, and all the time the storm howled 


and réared as if its only work were to destroy human 
lives. 

Gray’s father, Squire Whitredgs, somebody told 
Heth, was safe; butthe lady, they ssid, was probably 
drowred. 

She had not been found yet, aiid it had been a 


{full hour since the vessel struck and filled with 


water. 

“Help! help!’ a man’s voice shotted, close 
beside Heth, and turning, she saw by the light of the 
torch Gray Whitredge carrying a woman’s form in 
his arms. 

A stout fisherman came at their cail, and te- 


| gether they plunged into the darkness with their 


burden. 

Heth followed with quick footsteps. 

She meant to see this woman, though instinctively 
she felt that it was Ada Howard. 

At the first fisherman's cottage they came to they 
halted and entered. 

Heth stood outside, unmindful of the rain, which 
came beating into her face, and looked through the 
window at them. They laid the form upon the bed, 
and the fisherman’s wife brought blankets and 
spirits, and they went to work. . 

For an hour they seemed to have little or no 
success, She lay like one dead. 

Once they moved away, and Heth saw the woman’s 
countenance. 

It was Ada Howard. How still sho lay! And 
her face, how white and ghastly ? : 

Would life ever come through those veins again? 
A handsome face it was, for all its pallor; too hand- 
some to come between any woman and love. , 

Heth’s breath half-stopped as Gray took a mirror 
and held it over her mouth. 

She knew that that would tell the story of life or 
death, and their fears seemed to have crept over her 
also. ‘ 

But the worst was over. She could teli that by 
their actions. 

Life was coming back. 

The fisherman’s wife moved about slower now, 
putting away household things, and leaving Gray 
by the bedside. ‘ 

Heth watched them closely. Gray was saying 
something to her now, and while she looked he bent 
down, and drawing the whits face to his, kissed it 
passionately. 

Heth’s lips tightened. a 

‘* He dares to kiss her like that!” she said, under 
her breath. “Does he thiuk that Heth Karl is a 
dog ?? Her hand unconsciously struck against the 
window-sosh, causing it to rattle. 

The fisherman’s wife stopped at the noise, snd com- 
ing to the window, put her face against tho glass 
and looked out. i 

Heth shrank back ‘into the darkness and waited 
till the woman disappeared. } 

Then she took her station again. She did not 
mean to leave without seeing the eyes which Gray 
was smiling over. . 

Long before she-had known or loved Gray: Whit- 
redge, she had heard mavellous stories of this same 
Ada Howard’s eyes, of their depth and brilliancy, of 
their beauty and wondrous power; and since Gray 
had kissed her so, Heth was sure there was danger to 
her from those intoxicating eyes. } 

Gray moved across the room for something, aud 
she saw the woman’s face turn and her eyes iolluw 


him, ‘ es 

“She loves him, and he knows it! A blight upon 
her!” she said, bitterly. ‘‘ Is that what I came out to 
learn to-night ?” ‘ 

The storm did not answer her question, bat kept 
on in its desolating march, f 

By-and-bye a carriage came through the rain, and 
Gray and his charge rode off to the Grange, and Heth 
went home. 2 

The next night she watched for Gray, though with- 
out expecting to see him, 

She was disappointed, 

He came at the usual time. 
agreeable mood. : 

She could not forget Gray's look as he had kissed 
the woman’s lips the night before, and his firat words 
were not such as to mollify her, 

* You knew my father and sister came last night, 
Heth,” he said, as they walked down the beach. “I 
believe your grandfather was out.’’ 

‘* Yes,” Heth answered, looking over the water as if 
half-unconscious of his words, 

“Did you know your dog saved Ada ?”’ 

“Bruno?” Heth asked, sharply. 

The dog who had come out with Heth started Yt 
the sound of his name, and beunded up to ber, 
Heth struck him a fierce blow. 

**Go home, Bruno! I don’t want you.” 


Gray went on, without noticing her movement: 


Hoth was in no vory 





‘It was a terrible storm. Father was one of the 
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first saved, but Ada we could not find until your 
dog dragged her up.’’ 

Heth gathered her mantle about her. She had 
heel quite enough of this wonderful adopted sister 


“I must go home,” she said, 

“What is the matter? You have not been out 
ten minutes yet,’”’ 

“ Nevertheless, I must go.’’ 

Gray looked at her keenly. He knew very well 
that this girl loved him, and he ought to have known 
whose aame had brought the frown to her face. 
But he seemed unconscious of it. She turned to go 
‘but Gray’s voice stopped her. 

“Tam m going to bring Ada down ‘to see you, may 


1?” he 
She looked at him, her eyes 
flashing. 

A carriage came over the beach towards them. 
~ “ There they are now,” Gray said. ‘‘ Wait.’ 

But Heth had caught a glimpse of the silver 
mountings of the Whitredge family before him, and 
swas already off nearly out of hearing. She hurriod 
towards home, but when was of sight she turned 
off, and going to a bluff of rocks overhanging the sea, 
climbed upon them and sat down. 

She was quite alone; nothing to be seen before her 
but the sea and sky. It was a place where Gray 
and she had often been togethor, and as she sat there 
all the tender words he had ever said to her came 
back with tenfeld power. How she had loved this 
mau: 

And how she did love him now!’ Was this woman 
to come between her and all her happiness? this 
woman who had all the world could offer, and she 
had nothing—nothing to make her life sweet but 
Gray Whitredge’s love? 

She had hardly thought of it before, but now it 
came to her that such a man as Gray would never 
take a poor fisherman’s daughter to be his wife. Ie 
had not intended it from the first, likely. 

What had he meant, thon, oh, what ? Heth remem- 
bered with a shudder how one wintry night, a 
forsaken abandoned woman had come to their cottage, 
and begged a shelter from the cold. What if that 
woman had been herself? 

“Oh, Heaven! That could not have been what he 
pe me love him for,” she moaned out, in an. agony 
of woe. ' 

Then starting up, she hurried down the rocks as if 
pursued by some deadly foe, and mado her way 
swiftly home. 

From that time Heth Karl was changed. What 
was in her heart no one knew. 

But she was'sobered and silent, and kept horself 
aloof from all. : 

To Gray Whitredge she was invisible, 
not see him. 

He went down himself first, expecting to find her 
upon the beach, 

But she was not there. Then he called at her 
grandfather’s cottage. 

Heth was not in, he was told. 

Afterward he took Ada Howard down. His success 
was as ill as before. Asa last resort he sent her a 
note. 

It remained unnoticed and unanswered. 

In the meantime Heth was watching him. She 
saw him ride across the beach: every morning, with 
his handsome adopted sister by his side; she saw 
him smile into her beautiful eyes; and when gay 
parties from the Grange went off on sailing excuisions, 
she could not help but notice who seemod to bo 
Gray's first care and thought. 

It was a dreadful sight for Heth’seyes, and his per- 
sistent attempts to see her only confirmed her in the 
horrible belief that he had never loved her as an 
honest man should love, 

Once when she was returning from the village, she 
came face to face with Gray; but he could not stop 
her without using violence, and there was a look in 
her face which warned him not to touch her. She 
walked past him as stately as a queen, and neither 
looked upon him nor noticed him in the least. 

There were other eyes looking at her beside Gray’s. 
The fisherman who had spoken so threateniagly of 
Gray weeks before, when they were upon the beach. 

As Heth moved off, he came up before Gray, and 
lifted his hat. 


**T’m not so rich as your honour,” he said, * but I 
know what is right, and I’m that girl’s friend. If 
you mean honestly by her, welland good. I’m not 
the one to interfere. But if you mean what such 
Ten a8 you sometimes mean, when they hunt out 
poor handsome girls like Heth, then you'd better be 
careful, and may-be stop now; for as sure as my 
name is Joe Betzer, you shall suffer for it.’’ 

** You say that to me?” Gray’s face was white with 
auger. 

__“* If you’re honest, I mean all right; but, as I said, 
if you’re not, then I do say it to you,”’ 


She wotld 





The man walked off, leaving Gray in a towering 
passion. If it had been about any one else, he 
would have felled the man to the earth. But Heth! 
That was different. The man’s stanch words, and 
stancher friendship for her, were almost enough to 
commend him to Gray’s favour, deep as he considered 
and felt the insult to be. 

One, two and three months went by, long, sorrow- 
ing ones to Heth, and not the most pleasant to Gray. 
But she at last found something to do. 

Her mother had been a scholar, and Heth tad 
been educated carefully, too carefully, alas! for a 
fisherman’s daughter ; but she had never thought of 
turning her knowledge to any particular use, until 
now when the dreadful monotony of her life was 
becoming unendurable, 

In looking about to find some way to break it, she 
thought ef teaching, 

The minister of the village wished a governess for 
his daughter. 

Heth heard of this, and, applying at once, secured 
the place, 

Gray heard of it, and determined to see her. 

He was hungry to hear her voice again. 

He rode to the village the first week of Heth’s 
teaching, and put a note in the office saying that he 
awaited her at her home, and he begged her, what- 
ever she might think of him, not to refuse him this 
one request for seeing her for fifteen minutes. 

Heth found him there when she went home. 

She had made up her mind, after reading the note, 
to see him once more at all events, and end it. 

“ You wish to see me, I understand,” she said, 
coolly, stopping in the path where she met him before 
her own door. ‘Say what you have to say here, if 
you please.” 

Her coolness astonished Gray. 

He could hardly believe. she was the same person 
he had known in days gone by. 

“ Yes, I have tried to see you many times since we 
walked the beach together, Heth.’’ 

He meant to stir up old memories, but he was un- 
successful. 

A shiver ran through the girl’s frame, and her lips 
paled, but she answered, steadily : 

‘Never mind about the past. J have done with 
that.” 

“I thought you loved me once, Heth.” 

‘Indeed! Persons make great mistakes sometimes. 
You may have done so.” 

“Heth! Why will you talk so?” 

The voice she answered him with was clear and 
silvery- : ’ 

“I believe I can talk as I please, Mr. Whit- 
redge.”” ; . 

Her icy tones made him beside himself. 
a step towards her. 

‘*By heaven, you shall speak once as you used 
to!” he said in a fierce tone, 

Heth raised ber hand. 

“Stop! No nearer! I will talk, if you wish it, 
and tell you what is in my heart, too. You thought 
I loved you. Well, I may have done so—possibly I 
did; but I have learned wisdom since the ‘ Weissen- 
burg’ foundered upon our shore. Listen!’ She bent 
towards him a little. ‘Go home and marry Miss 
Howard as soon as you please, but remewber all your 
life that Heth Karl was too strong and too pure for 
such as you to drag down to perdition, much as she 
might have loved you! Go! 

“A bitter falsehood! I love you.’’ 

But Heth was shutting the door behind her, and 
did not hear his words. 

If she had, she would not have heeded them. 

Gray sprang into the saddle, and striking the spurs 
into the horse’s side, rode fiercely away. 

Heth stood at the window, and looked after him, 
smiling as she did so, though her heart was in au 
agony. 

As he came upon the hard road, Heth saw his 
horse rear at something, and then with a plunge 
throw Gray upon a pile of rocks by the roadside and 
bound away. 

Heth flew out of the door like one wild, and 
motioning to some fishermen who were working with 
their boats at the water’s edge, to follow her, sh» 
ran over the road towards Gray. 

He was senseless when they reached him, and 
the blood was oozing from an ugly wound in his 
temple. 

The men took him up and carried him to Heth’s 
cottage, and then ran for a physician. 

Heth bound up his head carefully, and then lifting 
one of his arms which dangled by his side and was 
evidently broken, she held it up tenderly till help 
should come. 

If it had not been for his moaning, she would have 
believed him dead, he lay so pale and still. 

When the men returned, Heth started for the 
Grange. 


He took 





She had quite forgotien herself, and was only think- 
ing of whose face Gray would most wish to see when 
he woke, 

When he came back to consciousness Ada Howard 
was bending over him. 

‘* Where is Heth?”’ he asked, seeing whose cottage 
he was in. 

She stepped to his side. 

“ Keep quiet, you must.”’ 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

‘* How wasit? Am I much hart?” 

_ “We hope not. Your horse threw you, and one arin 
is broken. That is the worst.” 

“T am sorry to trespass on your kindness, Heth,” 
he said, “ but it will not be long. Have you the car- 
riage here, Ada ?’’ 

Heth’s eyes filled. 

Gray saw it as Ada answered: 

** Yes, but the physician says you must not move 
until morning.” 

“T will remain, and will trast to the future to pay 
the debt,” he said, his eyes meeting Heth’s. 

The carriage went home without him, and Peter 
Kari dozed over his pipe while Heth watched her 
patient. 

“Did you find me first ?”” Gray asked, opening his 
eyes A nap ae when Heth thought him asleep. 

es. 


“ Then you must have been watching me, else how 
would you have known I was thrown?” 

**T saw you, true.” 

“Then you loveme! I did not believe it when I 
left you, but Ido now. I want you, Heth, for my 
wife. You have wronged me terribly.” She was 
looking straight into his eyes, as if she meant to read 
his inmost thoughts. “I love you better than any 
mortal woman.” 

“The world and Ada you have forgotten,” sho 
whispered, without taking her eyes away. 

“The world will welcome you as my wife, and Ada, 
is bethrothed to my brother. She knewI loved you 
and meant to marry you longago.” ; 

Joseph Betzer received a special invitation to 
Heth’s wedding, which took place at the Grangaa 
mouth after wards. L. V, 8 


PET BIRDS IN THE WOODS. 


A wkiteR from Florida says: Wo witnessed a 
novel and beautiful sight a few days ago at the farm 
of Mrs. Hildreth, on the North River, about two 
miles above the city. 

Mrs. Hildreth, in the course of a few months, has 
succeeded in taming the wild birds that fly about tho 

lace. 
. While we were in the house, Mrs. Hildroth went 
out to the door and called to the birds, which wero 
then, in the middle of the day, in the adjoining 
forest. 

In a fow moments a dozen or more bluebirds and 
mocking-birds came flying around her. She then 
came into the house and handed each of our party a 
raisin, which we were requested to hold in our 
fingers. 

We remained still for a few minutes, when tho 
birds hopped in at the door, flew upon our hands, 
and picked the raisins from our fingers. We were 
astonished, and could not help wondering the moro 
when we were informed that none of these birds had 
been caged, but were tamed by the gentleness and 
art of this lady. 


FLOWERS. 


FLowErs, of all created things the most innocently 
simple aud most superbly complex—playthings for 
childhood, ornaments of the grave, and companions 
of the cold corpse in the coffia. 

Flowers, beloved by the wandering idiot, and 
studied by the deep-thinking man of science. Flowers, 
that of perishing things are the most heavenly. 

Flowers, that unceasingly expand to heaven their 
grateful, and to man their cheerful looks—partners of 
human joy, soothers of human sorrow, fit emblems of 
the victor’s triumphs, of the young bride’s blushes; 
welcome to the crowded halls, and graceful upon 
solitary graves. 

Flowers are in the volume of nature, what the 
expression “God is love’ isin the volume of revela- 
tion. 

What a desolate place would be a world without a 
flower ! 
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It would be.a face without a smile—a feast without 
a welcome, 

Are not flowers the stars of the earth, and are not 
our stars the flowers of Heaven? 

One cannot look closely at the structare of a 
flower without loving it. 

Thev are emblems and manifestations of Heaven’s 
love to the creation, and they are the means and 
ministrations of man’s love to bis fellow-creatures ; 
for they first awaken in his mind a seuse of the beau- 
tifal and good, 

The very inutility of flowers is their excellence and 
great beauty; for they load us to thoughts. of 
generosity and moral beauty, detached from and 
superivr to all selfishness ; so that they are pretty 
lessous in Natare’s book of instruction, teaching man 
that he liveth not by bread, or from bread alone, but 
that he hath another than an animal life, 





THE PHYSICIAN AND THE HYENA. 


A puysictaN who, with a wallet upon his back, had 
gone out one dark and cheerless night to centem- 
plate the beauties of nature in the vicinity of a 
charchyard, thought that he heard a sound from a 
newly-made grave. Cautiously hastening thither, 
what was his indignation to see a hyena tearing rave- 
nously at the sods, Seizing a spade, which provi- 
dentially was in his wallet, with one blow he laid 
the anima] dead, 

Moral.—T wo of a trade can never agree, 





A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE, 

Evra Fraser gives a somewhat glowing descrip- 
tion of Mers, which, as we have heard the place well 
spoken of before, we in part reproduce for our 
readers : 

It is picturesquely situated on the coast at the foot 
of aclitf in the vepartment of the Soame, about a 
mile distant from the seaport of Treport. 

For the accommodation of sumaier visitors and 
bathers there is a row of houses on the beach facing 
the sea, besides numerous apartments to let in the 
village by the month, all remarkably well furnished 
and clean, and—a most important item—not expen- 
sive. For those who object to the cares of house- 
keeping there is a good hotel where you can board at 
the rate of frou: six to nine francs « day, and’ even 
more economical arrangements can be made by the 
week or month. 

The promenades round Mers are prettily diversi- 
fied with woods and pasture land. I+ is only three 
miles distant from the large town of Eu, with its 
palace and magnificent park belonging to the Comte 
de Paris, part of which is open to visitors twice a- 
week, 

Although quite in its infancy, Mers possesses a 
small casino. where, by pxying a few sous daily, you 
can read the newspapers, play cards ani other games, 
and every evening during the season a dance is got 
up to the harmonious sounds of an excellent piano. 

For thuse who prefer a little more gaiety a drive 
of ten minutes takes them to Treport, where they 
can mix with the fashionable world of Parisian ele- 
gantes. Waggonettes ply every few minutes between 
Treport, Eu, and Mers, the charge being six suus for 
each person, 

Steamers run twiee a week. between Treport and 
London. 

Besides all which, there are two trout streams 
within six miles, and free shooting over the neigh- 
bouaring farms through a permis de chasse, costing 
about a pound! 








OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US. 





We all like to know what others think of us, even 
if their opinion makes us wince. 

The phlegmatic Turk is astounded at our inquisi- 
tiveness. 

‘They come up to your stand, handle your goods, 


esi you all sorts of impertinent questions, never 
apologise for troubling you, but adress yon invari- 
y with the inevitable * how much ?’ ”’ 
We fear the Turk makes a fair criticism, 





T e Frenchman chinks our mode of life, so far as 
Lou 8 CC rped, is detest» ble. 
e of living,” said one of the commis. | 
Bl . tue cause of illnessamone your women 
which mus’ affect the whole race You need a public | 
school to teach the art of proper feed ¥ 
The Belgian also detests our mode o: living and j 


our cooking, 
Ty ? 


ings ou f ! ul us ous of 


invaded and carried off b 
ewe 


order—not far out of the way—and we eat too much 
meat, 

While we are very sociable, we have no cafes, 
and drink too often and too quickly; this is. also 
the Belgian’s criticigm. 

The Frenchman, so far as our character is 
concerned, thinks “ the high apprenietion of number 
one does much to stunt the developmens of morality.” 

The Spaniard declares us to be “ tha most.cordial 
and hospitable people in the world.” 

The Italian thinks we lack sentiment and 
principles, ' 

‘* To achieve what you have dene,’’ said one of the 
Italtian Coiomission, “you have had to make a 
machine of your country, a money making apparatus.” 
Bat the women puzzle the Italian the most. . Says 
this same comioissioner : 

“Task myself concerning them: Is it innocence, 
virtue, ingenuousness, or what? They are the most 
impertinent creatures I ever saw. They go up to a 
foreigner with the most perfeet sang froid, stare 
him out of countenanee, ask him if he is married, 
how many children he has, where he comes. from, 
and I know not what. Their excessive freedom of 
menner to our hot blooded people seems: whut I hope 
it is not, 








FAOCETI &. 





LAW AND DIVINITY. 

Iw a recent horse case, a clergyman’ had sworn to 
the animal’s soundness. 

CocnsgL: “Well, you don’t know anything 
about borses, You're s parson, you kuow.” 

Witness: “I have a good deal of knowledge 
respecting horses.”’ 

CounsgL: “ You think you have. I dare say, but 
we may think otherwise. 1 wonder, now, whether 
you know the difference between a horse and a 
cow.” 

Wirtnuss: “ Yes, I dare say I do.” 

Counssu: “ Now, then, sir, tell the jury the dif- 
ference between a horse and a cow.” 

Witness: “Gentlemen, one. great difference 
bet ween those two animals is, that the one has horns 
and the other has not—much the same difference, 
gentlemen, that exists between a bail and (turning 
to counsel) a bully.” . 

(Roars of laughter, judge joining.) 

COUNSEL (very angry): ,* 1 dare say you thought 
that very funny, sir ?”’ 

Witnsgss: ‘‘ Well, I don’t think it was-bad ;” “and 
several of the audience seemed to be of the same 
opinion, . 

CounseL: “ Very likely; but perhaps you have 
before now heard the remark that ‘ one fool makes 
many.” 

Witness: “ T hope, sir, you don’t intend to in- 
clude his lordship in that flattering remark.” 

JUDGE (to counsel) ; ‘* Goon, sir, in a proper man- 
ner with your examination, I am curprised at 

ou.’ 

Of course the counsel sat down ; and the witness 
left the court with the happiness of having completely 
discomfited the opposite side, aud escaped perhaps a 
rigid cross-examination. 


WAR CRIES. 


Tre Sup’s.—Thank goodness ! thera’s a ripple on 
stagnation at last! 

The Retired Field-Officer’s. —Just my luck! Here 
I am in the wine trade, when I onght to be at the 
head of my regiment! 

The Field Marshal’s,—This infernal gout will give 
someone a leg up over my head! 

The Boy’s.—Mother, darling, let me be a sailor! 

The Maiden’s.—Awfully nice—my love will be a 
captain soon ! 

The Nurse Girl’s.—Oh, my! whose to push the 
perambulator now ? 

The Bullionist’s.—A fall of five again to-day, by 
Jove! What game’s to be played next? 

The Army Contractor’s.—Here’s lack! Bring up 
those jackets which were cast in the Crimean War, 
and the saddles we could not get rid of in ’72! 

The Tailor’s.—Confound it! Dun those boys at 
once, before their regiments are ordered off! 

The Man’s who imagines the British Eimpire con- 


; sists of London and the adj cent provinces.— What 
| has England got to do with it? 


The Parson’s.—Ah! my Christian friends, there 
will be no peace us long as war continues! 
The Old Maids.—Isn’t it dreadful! We might be 
the Russians against our 
! 
The Policeman’s.—Bravo! Robert ’ll have it all 


his own way when thom lobsters gocs on duty ! 


The Newsboy’s.—Spesh-harl Edish-burn | Hentry 
of the Roosh-hurn Harmies! Hor-furl. Slor-her- 
‘tar——! Dish-hurn! !!- —Punch, 

& QURER WITNESS. rs 

A YouNG man of very good character hired a 
horse from a livery, stable. to ride out to @ little tewn 
about twenty miles distant, ~ : : 

Unfortunately, about. half way out, the, horse was 
taken ill, and died, 

The livery man sued him for the value of the horse, 
representing that the horse had;beem killed by fast 
riding. ‘ 

One of the young man’s witnesses (rather green, or 
supposed to be, and who had a peculiar way. ef talk- 
ing very low) was called to the bux, aud questioned 
thus by the proseeutor ; 

. se = you acquainted with the prisoner at the 
ar ” ‘ 

** Y-a-a+s ” (very slowly drawled out). 

** How long have you been acquainted: with him?’’ 

“ About three years.’’ 

** Well, sir, please dtate to the court what kind of 
reputation he beareas.regards fast ur slow riding on 
horse back.’’ 

““W-a-a-l, I suppose if he was a-riding with a 
company of persons wiio rode very fast,and he did 
not want to be left behind, be would ride fast, too. 
And if he was riding with a comp«ny that rode very 
slow, and he did not waut to go ahead alone, I sap 
pose he would ride slow, too.” 

**You seem very much inclined to evade answer- 
ing questions properiy,” said the judge, much en- 
raged. “Now, sir, you have stated how the gentle- 
man rides in slow company. Now, sir, I wish you 
to state to the court how the gentleman rides when 
he rides alone.”’ : 

““W-a-a-l, having never had the pleasure of 
riding with him when he was aivue, I don’t think I 
can tell,” 

‘THE STRUGGLE FOR BXISTENOB.” 


Damwinian CosTER (to. thrifty Housewife): 
“Weil, fish is dear, mum; you seeit sa gettin’ wery 
sca’ce in consekence 0’ these ‘ere aqueriuns!” 

_. 


Ox several occasions lately Captain Shaw has been 
able to report that there were “ no fires in the metro- 
polis.” Considering the price of coals, this is not 
surprising. ; Punch. 
ELECTION MOVEMENTS. 

Iw a paragraph relating to the approaching School- 
Board Elections we read, with some surprise, that 
“Mr. A. B. OC. (Wesleyan) will run as an indepen- 
dent candidate, and Mr. D. E. F. will. run:as an 
independent Church cavdidate.”. How fast.this age 
of ours is becoming! Candidates used te be con- 
tented to “stand’’— now they. mast “ruu!’’ Has 
the growing passion for athletic sportsany connec- 
tion with this change ? —Punceh. 

“ CHACUN POUR 801.” 


Lapy’s Marp: “I beg pardon, ma’am, but your 
dress is trailing—badn’t I better loop it up before 
you go out P”’ 

Lavy: “ No, thanks, Parker. I prefer letting it 
trail, as it’s the fasion just now.” 

Lapy’s Maip: “ Yes, ma’'am—but as the dress is 
to be mine some day, I think I ought to have somo 
say in the matter !” —Puuch. 

HER PROPER SCHOOL. 

Amongst the curiosities in the Philadelphia Exhi- 
bition there is an exquisite bust in butter, the work 
of « Oanadian farmer’s danghyer, which has excited 
such admiration, that funds are being raised to send 
the young lady to study in Italy. We sliould say, 
try Greece. —Punch. 

ALARMING ACCIDENT. 

A Few days since astrange accident happened on 
the Loudon, Chatham, and Dover Railway. By some 
extraordinary combination of circumstances, @ train 
arrived at Ludgate Hull Station exactly at ita proper 
time, 

This unusual occurrence caused the utmost con- 
sternation among the officiais, and for a considerable 
time great coufusion prevai.ed. 

By diutof superhuman exertions, however, matters 
were got back into the old way, and on the same 
evening all the trains were as iate aa ever. —Judy 

NO, I NEVER! 
(And I mean it, too!) 

Dip you ever know a waiter who came when he 
said he was “ coming ?”’ 

Did you ever know a lodging-héuse “ slavey ” wiso 
did not call your tea-kettle the kiitle ?’’ 

Did you ever know a lodging-house landlandy wio 
did not declare that the Norfoik Howard you found 
| in your bed mast have been brougut there by your o wi 


2 


| laundress ? 
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Did you ever know s young lady who was more 
than twevty-nine-(by her own account )? 
Did: you éver know a young lady who would admit 
the bosomest of har bosom friends to be very pretty ? 
Did you «ver know a young lady who was so timed 
she was afraid to get married ? 
Did you ever kaow anybady ito be better for that 
just one giass more’? be took do him good ? 
Did youever know a family dector who did not 
wear creaking boots? 
Did you ever know a cabman who was contented 
with bis mght and proper fare? 
Did you ever Know a good cook who hadn’t “a 
temper P” : 
Did you ever know a “ spirit’? medium who could 
do without ** matesial ” assistance ? 
Did you ever know a better twopenn’orth than Mrs. 
J’s journal, —Judy’s. 





THOSE. YANKEES AGAIN. 

THe latest American invention, according to the 
“Live Swck Journal,” is a pecto-plume, or machine 
for pluckiug birds. 

‘‘T..e machinery consists of a wheel a foot in 
diameter, of which the «dgeis provided with fingers 
or pickers of india-rubber, so arranged that as they 
come above the surface of the picker table they clasp 
and pivch whatever comes in their way, and as they 
pass beiow on the oppusite side open again, releasing 
the fea: bere.”’ 

The man who first tried thisinvention accidentally 
turned the wheel the wrong way, and, to his immense 
astovishment, the machine put all the feathers back 
again iu thwir proper places, and the fowl watked 
away as good-looking as ever. —Judy. 

MRE. TENNYSON ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
(Dedicated, without express permission, 
to Servia.) 
Tis better to have fought and lost, 
Than never to have fought at all. 
—Panch. 
A CORKER. 

‘Tre Cork magistrates have refused licences for the 
sale of drink at Cork races. Cork and bottle well 
apart there! Fancy if a race were won by a cork- 
screw | “ —Fun. 

HEAL-ALL. 

“Ar the present time” there are about 300 
curacies vacant in the metrepolis.’’ If our experience 
goes for anything, there is at least an equal number 
of equally * vacant’’ curates, Who, strange to say 
and however aswell, are by no means without cures. 
Each one is himself s ‘‘ cure,” 

AN EXTRA CHARGE. ‘ 

“ Act that was left of them—left of.six hundred,”’ 
held their anniversary dinner last week, this time 
under arrangements « ore in unison with their claims 
on heroie rank and historic prestige. We are glad, 

- in the interests of these brave fellows, to record that 
they «id not this year obtain a cheap dinner on 
conditions which cam only te regarded as degrading 
—which would be impossible im any other country 
—the con: itions of last year. Some surprise was 
manifested at the managers of the festival declining 
to entertain a proposal for the junetion at table of 
the Inniskillings aud Scots Greys, who also did such 
splendid exeeution on the fatal 25th. The refusal is 
by no means extraordinary. As the Light Brigadiers 
have to pay mainly their own expenses, they wish 
to have as little as possible to do with a heavy 
charge. —Fan, 


CLOTHES REASONING. 

Wor to the man who dves not wear the stated 
clothes ut the stated intervals; his state will not be 
gracious iu society. However, if his garments are 
not properly cut, he will be. Fan 

GAMESOME, 

Two important cabinet eouncile were recently 
held at Belgrade; Prince Milan was unable. to 
attend, being engxged™snipe shooting.’’ Affairs of 
State wre much too burdensome for the upsetter of 
Europe’s peace. Like other princes, he prefers his 
own littie “ game.” —Fun 





STATISTIOS. 


—_——— 


Lorry Srructures.—The new cast-iron spire of 
the cathedral at Reuven has just been completed. 
The following are the particulars relative to the 
comparative heights of the principal monuments of 
the globe, as contrasted with this new work. None 
of the structures raise! by the hand of man _ has 
made so magnificent or so lofty a pedestal for the 
Christian Cross. The domeof St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
the marvel of 1wodern art, thrown up to the skies 


raised the emblem to 138 m-tres.(3ft. 31-3in, each 
above the ground. Strasburg, the hichest-cathedr 
in all , reaches, with ts celebrated clock- 
tower, 142 m,; Amiens, 184; Obartres; 122; Notre 
Dawe, at Paris, tixs ouly 68. The’ Panthéon, consi- 
dered one of the boldest. edificea, does uot exceed 
94 m., the cross included. On another side, the 
highest pyramid, that of Cheops, measures 146 m,, 
ling to some travellers. 142 according to others 
—and this latter caleulation isthe one general! 
adopted—a height which no human cons'ruction 
hitherto exceeded. The pyramid of Chephrem has 
123m. ; that of Mycerinus, 54. Among more modern 
edifices, the dome of §t. Paul’s, London. hag 110m. ; 
that of Milan, 109; the Hotel de Ville of Brussels, 
108 ; the squure tower of Asinelli (Italy), 107 ; the 
ome of the Invalides, Pavis, 105, Saint at 
Constantinople only rises to 58m.; the leaning 
tower of Pisa, to 57: the Are de Triomphe; Paris, 
to 44; the Panthéon of Agrippa, to 43; the Obser- 
vatory of Paris, to 27. Thus the spire of Rouen, 
with its 150 metres, is the most elevated monument 
in the world. The. old one, commeneed in 1544, on 
the of Robert Beequet, the fire 
of the 15th of September, 1822, and which was 
justly considered one of the boldest and most perfect 
worke in existence. had a height of 132m.; it was, 
therefore, 18 m. less than the present spire, 
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ONLY WORDS. 


* Words, only words,” yon lightly say, 
As tho’ s harmless thing 

Were each thought-temple, letter-built, 
Kkound which we wait and cling. 


be softly spuken, broken breath 

ay @ traged 

From oe dell mae of a life 
With subtle chemistry, 


May bear some brooding mist away 
From laughing skies behind, 

Or smite the veil of ignerance 
From eyes that else were blind— 


Words, only words? Their arrow points, 
Sharp-barbed, may fester, sore, 

Or, with a message low and sweet, 
Lost Eden may restore. 


Ask the young lover, as his hand 
Tears off the billet’s sheath, 
What value has that little word 

Sleeping his hand beneath ? 


Does not the whisper, “ Mother,’’ heal 
The wounds of pains‘and cares ? 

** Words, only words ?’”’ The stranger ask 
If ‘‘home”’ no message bears. 





Go with the lightning’s shortened speech 
Before thine idol’s throne, 

Is there no pause before the words, 
Thy secret is her own ?”’ 


From the handwriting on the wall 
Came there no blow to smite 
The vision of the trembling king 

With mystic, strange affright ? 


When bells shall ring and cannons roar 
Above a nation’s shout, 
Whatif “ Our lives, our fortune, and 
Our sacred honour” were left out ? 
A. M. 
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GEMS. 








Yours, the desire of pleasing renders women 
amiable ; old, the desire of being loved induces them 
to be so. 

The worthiest people are the most injured by 
slander ; as we usually find that to be the best fruit 
which the birds have been pecking at. 

The praise of the envious is far less creditable 
than their censure ; they praise only that which they 
can surpass, but that which surpasses them—they 
censure. 

Sweetness of temper is not an acquired, but a 
natural excellence, and, therefore, to recomend it to 
those who have it not, may be deemed rather an 
insult than advice. 

Be valiant against the corruption of the world, and 


The end—always have the end in view. If you 
take a cigar, drink a glass of spirits, violate the creed 
of virtue, speak an ontruth,or lift a copper from 
your master’s drawer, think of the consequence—the 


end of your course. 


ill it be pleasant to reflect 
Upon at death ? 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mrinvta Prpping.—Put on the stove one quart of 
milk to heat. Then make a thick batter with half a 
pint of milk and buckwheat flour. 
boiling point pour the batter graduall 
mixing thoroughly ;add a little 
maple sugar and cream. 

Barrer Pupping.—One quart of milk, four eggs, 
six spoonfuls of flour, a little salt; bake twenty 
minutes: 

Porato Soup.--Take six good-sized potatoes, sliced 
thin, a quart and a pint of water, a pint of milk, lump 
of butter the size of an egg, pepper and salt to suit 
the taste, and crackers if you prefer them. 

Foop ror Bess.—When honey yielding flowers 
are scarce, bees require to be fed artificially. The 
following mixture is u-ed by some of our 10st sue- 
cessful bee masters: Adda gill and a half of water 
to half a gill of the best vinegar, Pour the mixture 
into a saucepan, add 2ibs. of loaf sugar, and boil 
until it assumes @ yellow colour; ther pour into a 
well greased dish, -and cut up before it is cold into 
strips convenient for insertion into the hives. Should 
it candy on cooling, it is a proof that it has not been 
boiled enough, and sbrald - returned to the sauce- 
pan without water, and boiled again. 

DIFFERENCE IN THE RicuNESS OF Ecos.—The 
white portion of different eggs may be almost pure 
albumen in both instanees, in a chemical point of 
view. Every one who has taken’ observations con- 
cerning the taste of eggs after théy have been cooked, 
knows that there isan immense difference in their 
flavour, Hens fed op a clear, sound grain, and kept 
on a clean grass, will produce much finer flavoured 
eggs than hens that have access to the stable. Hens 
feeding on fish and onions will flavour them accord- 
ingly, the same as cows eating onions or cabbaye. or 
drinking offensive water impart a bad taste to the 
milk or butter. Thericher the food.the higher the 
colour of. the Wheat and corn will give eggs 
the best colour, while buckwheat will make them 
colourless, rendering them useless for some confec- 
tionery purposes. Fresh meat,.milk, scraps of bread, 
and oth»r garbage of asimilarenazacter will make 
eggs of the richest quality. 


When at the 
into the milk, 
t. Serve with 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





New Maruop or Tastinc Mitx.—To test milk by 
pouring a given quantity intoa small cup, arranged 
to be heated in a water bath, When the temperature 
of 60 degrees is reached, the smell of garlic, putridity, 
fever, or udder .jisease will unmistakably mavifest 
itself. If the milk is suspected of being diluted of 
skimmed, the sample in the cup is coagulated by ren- 
net, the curd is compressed to expel the whey, «n4 
the curd is then weighed. By knowing thestandard 
woig it of the curd of a given quantity of milk and 
comparing it with the sample tested, the variation 
shows the amount of water that has been added, or 
to what extent it has been skimmed. 

A Danearrovus PLant.— The “Revue Horticole ’’ 

draws attention to the fact that contact of the skin 
with the leaves, and more especially the roots of th» 
Rhus iugiandifolia or vernicifera, is likely to b» 
followed with great irritation from the stinging juices 
which exude from them, The symptoms mucb re- 
sempling those caused by the Rhustoxicodendron. or 
poisoned sumach, long used in England aan irritant, 
and still in use in America, There is an intense 
itching foliowed by swellings, and, perhaps. severe 
and obstinate ulcers. Tuough some people can banile 
the plant wi'h impunity, yet to most it is dangerous, 
theretore, as it is now in great request, in conse- 
quence of its beauty, let them beware, 
Pear-Tree IN ContinvaL Briossom.— A large 
pear-tree in Alderman Knight’s garden, Brunswick 
Square, Gloucester, is said to be covered with 
blossom. A couple of months ago, it appears, the 
leaves withered ad fell off within four-and-twenty 
hours as if struck by lightning. 

Tue ship * Melbourne” (Messrs, Green and Co 
has just made the following extraordinary running 





the lusts of the flesh, and the temptations of the 
devil; for to be daring and courageous ageinst these | 
enemies, is the noblest bravery that a human mind | 





by the genius cot Lramante and Michael Angelo, has 


is capable of, 


on her voyage to Australix, After leaving the Cape 
she made upwards of 30 miles a day for seventeet 
days in succession -5.136 miles in all—the tv 


jongest rans veiug 374, 305, and 352 miles in twen 
| (ours. 
‘ 
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F unknown, and was by many supposed to make 
CONTENTS. southern continent till 1769-70, when it was circumnavi- 
gated by the celebrated ’ 

— Auicz.—First love ia a delicious sensation. It is the 
P Page | tly spring of young hearts, But then we know that 
-_ the frosts of night are apt to make sad havoo among the 
Tue Miser’s Hem .. 49! Per Brrps ts THE buds that looked so promising the day before. So it is 
Puntic AmuseMENTS 52/ Woon... «» «« 69 | with first love. Among the experienced there is small 
Rueupes ; or, ONLY A Facetiz . - 70 | taith in its durability. Indeed, it rarely results in mar- 
GIPBY,.. ss oo oe 53 | Stavistics 4. . 71 | riage, for the jority of es are rather the con- 
A. B.C. a ae | lee - 71) sequence of tried affection and kindled courtship than 
BLUE VIOLETS .. «.. 56} Housrnorp TRRa- passion snd sentiment. Still, first love is a spiritual 
Tae Pin aND THE SURES... . 71 | thrill, the last tones of which linger in the bosom of old 
NEEDLE ... «.» «» 56| MISCELLANEOUS... «. 71] age. It is a kind of whispering of the angels to the 
A THOUGBT.., w. «. 57 soul, and must exercise an immense and beneficial in- 
Asout Rings. «. 57 fluence on the devolopment of the real nature-of both 
SCIENCE... s+ se oe 57 the young man and the young woman. We would not 
Tue Humane Coun- REUBEN; OB, ONLY & check it, but hold it in eheck, Experience moderates 
a ae ee Girst, commenced os | % ardour, and carly impulecs should not be too suddenly 
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NOVICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





K. M.—You would be wrong to marry such a vulgar 
fellow, 

A.—The woman who paints lays herself open to the 
suspicion that she drinks. 

ScorcuMaN.—Rosemary water, with a little common 
soda dissolved in it, is a remedy for scurf. The 
vest olive-oil should ‘be used after each application. 

Um Oommis.—You are a servant engaged by the month, 
and must give a month's notice before you can lawfully 
leave. 

A Litr,—The young man is either an idiot or something 
worse. 

S. J.—You would act wisely in breaking off the engage- 


ment. 

Suiiya Jang.—Dreams are coivages of the hali-asleep 
brain, and are not more to be relied upon than prophe- 
cies. 

M. W. Corron.—One brother is not bound to support 
another, except he be impelled to do so by fraternal feel- 
ing. 

Diox.—The custom of wearing rings belongs to a very 
high antiquity; it has been traced to the source of civili- 
sation, the ancient Egyptians. F ri Pt 

A. K.—The horse-shoe is of a very high antiquity, and 
the date of its invention unknown, The aucient Romans 
undoubtedly shod their horses. 

Rosresup.—You are what may be fairly termed a fine, 
handsome girl, and do not — any advertising assist- 
ance to procure you a husband. 

Smitru.—Children are admitted to orphan asylums by 
election or by influence through the committee of trus- 


tees. 

W. P. G.—Ink spots on mahogany may be removed by 
touching them with oil of vitriol for a moment or so, and 
ther washing off with warm water. 

W. S. W.—The following will prevent sunburn : —Wash 
the face with a solution made by dissolving two drachms 
of borax and one drachm of alum in a pint of water every 
day before walking out. 

D.—Rebecca, in the Hebrew language, means a woman 
who, in the polite phraseology of our day, is said to be 
inclined to embonpoint, The literal translation of the 
word is “ fat and full.” 

Macpatess M,—A lady, after baving met a gentleman 
several times without noticing him, although they had 
been introduced, should not suddenly take it into her 
head to bow to him. 

Be..ia.—A gentleman, on visiting at the house of a 
stranger, or where he was only a little known, should 
carry his hat with him in his d into the room into 
which he is ushered. 

Nxiiy,—The conduct of the gentleman you refer to in 
reference to the terms of his acceptance of your carte- 
de-visite is not appropriate to the name or the title you 
javish upon him, 

Justica.—Write to the postmaster of the place where 
your unele died, giving your uncle’s full name and all the 
particulars you know of, and ask the postmaster to put 
the matter in the hands of a trustworthy lawyer for you. 
Give your own address in full, so that the postmaster or 
jawyer can communicate with you, 

K. H.—Your eanary bird is dumpish because you are 
careless, and allow mice to enter his cage and eat the 
seed, The smell of mice is very obnoxions to canary 
birds, and they do not flourish when brought into con- 
tact with the pests. Hang the bird’s cage where the 
vermin cannot reach it, and in a short time your pet will 
be all right. 

Prupencz.—A mistress may search a servant’s box on 
their premises if they think there is reasonable suspicion 
that there is stolen property in it, but it should be done 
in the presence of a constable. 

IGNokamus,—Orange blossoms, in the language of 
flowers, signify chastity. They have the same significa- 
tion when worn by a bride; but we cannot say from 
what nation the custom was derived—most likely it was 
introduced into Europe by the polished Saracens, 

Jonas.—New Zealand was discovered by Tasman in 
1642, From his time the whole party, except that part 





Epwin L—Write to the father, soliciting an interview, 
and when obtained, tell him ina frank, modest manner 
you love his bag wep and wish to pay your addresses 
to her, That is the etiquette even in case of the 
lady’s heart beimg already won over. Clandestine 
correspondence is the bane of courtship. - is 

Hxiey.—To obtain a good knowledge of pronunciation, 
it is advisable for you to listen as frequently as you can 
to good speakers and educated persons; uge we 
learn the pronunciation of words, to a great extent, by 
imitation, just as eo birds acquire the notes of other 
birds that may be near them. “ 

Nortow wishes to prevent his beard growing. Whata 
singular fancy! Why, in the present day the young men 
are scraping, greasing, and rubbing their cheeks night 
and morning to coax the growth of the ornaments you 
wish to get rid of. Don't beailly, and a word in your 
ear; The ladies like the men who have a manly look 
about the face. , 


“* WILL MEET YOU BY-AND-BYB,” 
L 


Cupid spied a bonnie lassie 
ripping through the daisy lane; 
So he sent his arrow flying 
Ladeu with love’s golden chain; 
“It shall bind her fast,” he whispered; 
But the lassie, 
Tripping onward, made reply, 
**T am hoarding childhood’s pleasures, 
I will meet you by-and-bye,” 


I, 


Cupid tarried till the maiden 
Walked adown the daisied lane; 
Then he tipped his magic arrow 
With the heart thaé hid the chain. 
“Love will lure her now,” he whispered ; 
But the’ maiden, 
Castle-building, made reply, 
* Maiden days are very precious— 
I will meet you by-and-bye.” 


Iu, 


Cupid liugered near the maiden 
ill the nodding daisy chain 
Went to sleep, alas! for ever, 
And the snow-chill filled the lane; 
On her temples snow-flakes falling, 
hanged the maiden, 
And she saw Youth's graces fly ; 
Quickly, thev, she searched for Cupid, 
Sighing, “ Now, it’s by-and-bye.” 


- Iv. 


Cupid, laughing at the maiden, 

Pointed towards the suow-wreatled lane; 
“Youth and Beauty, like the daisies,” 

Said he, “ne’er will bloom again ;” 
Then he left, with bow and quiver, 

And the maiden 
Ne’er again could make reply, 

As alone through life she journeyed, 

“T will meet you by-and-bye,” 


G. E. M., dark complexion, good looking, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady about nineteen, 

Emity and Saran, two friends, wish to correspond 

Ayya.—B the bachelor of forty-two years of age 
was pleasant and cheerful with you, showed you some 
flattering attentions, and seemed to like your society, 
you concluded that he was in love with you; but, finding 
that he made no declaration, and since your return home, 
sent you no message ofany kind, you are dissatisfied, 
and consider yourself ill-used. We must be candid with 
you, The gentleman evidently thought you a very nice 
girl, but never dreamed of matrimony. Had he thought 
you a husband-hunter—but we will not complete the 
8@ ntence ; your vanity has been sufficiently punished. . 

Davip.—We will not in your case offer advice, but 
ask a question. Hasitnever occurred to you when, as 
now, you are depessed with sorrow, that it may be sent 
only for your instruction, in the same way as we darken 
birds’ cages when we wish to teach them to sing? 

ConNwaLt.—Being acceptable to the young lady, you 
should, previously apprising her of < intention, make 
a solemn proposal to her mother. she refuses—as no 
woman grants a request at the first asking—trust to the 
affection of the girl,and the course of events. Even 
careful mothers aae not proof against a solid and affec- 
tionate attachment. 

M. M.—“ Avoid a talkative person, for you may set 
him down as a blab,” was a maxim in the time of Horace, 
who lived about 1909 years ago; and it is equally applic- 





able at the present day. If people were to bear in mind 
the old caution, “think twice before you s once,” 
it would save not onlya great number of blushes and 
apologies among men, heart- and jealousies 
among women, and cuffs among , but false and 
malicious = among the inhabitants of towns and 
cities would me so scarce that old women—whether 
single, maaried, or widowed—would have little to talk 
about, lawyers would have less to do, and the newspapers 
would have nothing to contradict. Askiug foolish ques- 
tions is t annoyance to the persons questioned, who, 
but for the fear of offending the querists, would laugh at 
them for their ony my A ’ 

W. C. C.—It.may be that you are right in maintaining 
that “‘a man who abhors little must himself be 
a brute.” We will not say that it is impossible for a man 
who abhors little children to be in many respects a very 
decent person, bat the chances are that he would be 
lacking in many of those characteristics which are most 
valued in domestic society. 

Ross must consult her mother. Clandestine court- 
ships are the bane of families. They make fathers ill- 
tempered, brothers horse-whipped Inelined, mothers 
nervous and ill, and the girls romecives generally the 
dupes of fortune-hunters, 


CoMMUMICATIONS RECEIVED ; 


Emir is responded to by—Edgar, tall, twenty, brown 
bal, | blue eyes, fair, good looking, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

AtyreD by—Minnie Would like to receive carte- 
de-visite. 

Anyiz by—Edward, seventeen, considered good look- 
ing, and fond of home, Would like to exchange carte- 
de-visite, ii 
‘ born by—Mary, brown hair and light eyes, and good 
ooking. , z 

Axice by—H. G:, twenty-nine, tall, fair complexion, 
good-tempered, and of a loving disposition, aud fond of 


home, ; - 
_ Joun H, by—Mary, twenty, fond of music and danc- 


ing. 
we by—Will D., eighteen, dark, above the medium 
ight. 

W. 8S. by—Nelly #., eighteen, medium height, and 
fond of héme. Nite 

Jipexg by—Ada M., medium height, and dark brown 
hair and eyes. ; 

Haxgr by—Bella, eighteen, dark, tall, Would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite, , 

Groxaua by—Harry., eighteen, short, light blue eyes 
and light hair, 

W. P. by—Annie, twenty-four, medium height, dark 
complexion, fond of home, and domesticated. Thinks 
she ra all he requires, Would like to receive carte-de- 
visite. 

AtrRep by—H. B., and who thinks she is all he re- 
quites. 3 

Anriz by—M. T., eighteen, considered good looking, 
of a loving disposition, found of home, and thinks he is 
all she requires. . 

W. G. by—Billy, loving, domesticated, and fond of 
children, ; 

M, by—William, in a good position, thirty, tall, dark, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition, and fond of home. 

Ts by—Tom True, twenty-one, a seaman in the 
ha 2 Navy, medium height, fair complexion, hazel eyes, 
and brown hair, 





Lur V. by—William, twenty-one, fair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered good looking, fond of home, and of a loving dis- 


on, 

BILL by—Emily, twenty-one, brown hair and blue eyes. 

Exuust by—H., eighteen, medium height, considered 
good looking, and of aloving disposition. Would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite. 

Cram by—H, L., sevonteon, medium height, and good 


ooking. ; ’ 
Gruving by—Lily, loving, who thinks she is all he 


requires, 
E.La by—Stationer, twenty-nine, tall, dark, and good 
looking. 


Aut the Back Noxwpeas, Paats, and Volumes of the 
“Lompox Reaves” are in print, aud may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Threa-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings ani Bizghtpeacs arcu. 

Taz Lowpow Reaves, Post-free, Thres-halfpoxca 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Hightpoucs, 

Lrrzand Fasuiow, Vols,1 and 2, Price Seveu Shillinzs 
and Sixpence each. 

Evgeersopr’s Jouaxal, Parts l to 4, Price Threepence 





e*. Now Beady Vow. XXVI, of Tas Loxvox Bzavgs 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the [irte and [mpsxto Vou XXVL., Price Oxe 
Paunr: 


NOTICE.—Part 163 (October) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, post free Kightpence, 


N.B.—CoregsPonpDents must AppRrg3s3 faate Lerre rs 
ro THz Epitor or “Tuas Lonpon Reaves,” 333, Strand, 
wc, 


+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejest:i Ia nu- 
scripts. As they ara seat to us voluutariiy, 2152 ors 
houldretain copies, 








London: Publishe! for the Proprietor at 334, Strand, br 
Tz. 
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